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Quality of product and service to cus- 
tomers are the foundation stones upon 
which the Underwood Typewriter 
Company has won its great success. 
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Some of Our Readers Who Are “Doing 
Their Bit’ Stenographically for Uncle Sam 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


out of the terrible conflict now rag- farms and in the factories and offices—in 

ing in Europe. It may be typified whatever activity related to the whole con- 
in the word “organization.” In all ages duct of the war—all carry an important 
the fighting man has been glorified. The part of the burden. To-day a whole nation 
soldier symbolized war. The old popular fights. In the words of the President, all 
conception has been that of the visualized are “serving together’’ in the great busi- 
forces of war on the actual firing line. The ness of making the world “safe for democ- 
new is that of results obtained by the en-_ racy.” 
tire working organization. The fighting But this is not to be an analysis of 
man is still glorified; you can’t take the motives or machinery of war. It is to tell 
romance out of the idea the soldier typi- briefly the story of a few young men who 
fies. But the great war has had the effect are serving their country through the use 
of projecting values out into the true per- of shorthand. 
spective. The evolution of methods of In these days when young men are going 
conducting warfare has brought a deeper out from office, bank and university to the 
appreciation of the importance of each field of active service for country, each 
unit—of each force that may contribute goes with the determination to give his 
to ultimate success. It is now clearly seen best and with the hope that his may be 
that the workers in the great factories pro- the privilege to have a part that will fur- 
ducing the implements and supplies for the ther the cause of democracy, whether as 
fighting men at the front, the men assisting officer or private. The millionaire son of 
the direct heads of the complex organiza- the banker trains side by side with the 
tion, the engineers building and operating farmer's son from the sophomore class in 


\ NEW conception of war has grown the railways, the men and women on the 
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CHARLES L. SWEM 


Mr. Swem is the President's personal ste 
nographer and reporter. Through the med- 
ium of his shorthand the great messages 
and the orders of the President take writ 
ten form. There are many who would 
count that honor enough. But there is 
adventure in Mr. Swem’s temperament. 
His ambition is to aviate. He has flown 
and knows its thrills. But the President 
won't let him! 


the university back home. Without regard 
to former position, each serves as his coun- 
try calls. 

There are many, however, whose train- 
ing has fitted them for special service, and 
among these, readers of this magazine have 
gained rank among the first. This great 
war calls for feats of diplomacy, for mas- 
ter minds to create and operate enormous 
organizations that select, mobilize and 
control food, equipment, munition and 
men, as well as demands daring deeds in 
the air and officers who train and lead and 
fight. And who shall say that the pen is 
not mightier than the sword? 

No other figure has loomed larger in 
the present world struggle than that of 
President Wilson. His great war papers 
have carried the message of liberty around 
the world. They will be read and studied 
and recited by us, our children and our 
children’s children. Can you think of the 
glorious privilege of being the first human 
being to hear these messages from the 
President’s own lips—to have been the 


medium of converting his spoken word into 
living form! The great honor fell to a 
young man—little more than a boy—who 
took the President’s words down in the 
same kind of shorthand that is presented in 
the shorthand pages of this magazine. It 
was not a chance honor. The story of 
young Mr. Swem is too well known to the 
readers of the magazine to require rep 
etition. But there is one fact in connection 
with it that must be driven home. Swem 
owed his opportunity to one thing: the 
ability to write shorthand superlatively 
well. A thousand young men having his 
opportunity might have failed. When the 
big job arrived he was ready for it. While 
young Swem was burning the midnight oil 
at the Rider-Moore & Stewart School in 
Trenton little did he think that he would 
one day be taking the dictation of the 
President of the United States in the most 
important period of the republic’s history. 

If there were any loose jobs as “gov- 
ernor’ floating around, no one is better 





WARREN F. JOHNSON 


When the Secretary to the President, Mr. 
Tumulty, received his appointment he knew 
right where to put his hands on the best 
man to assist him in the job, and Warren 
F. Johnson went with him to the White 
House. Mr. Johnson enjoys the distinction 
of having been stenographer for three gov- 
ernors of New Jersey before going to the 
White House. He knows the “ins and 
outs” of executive stenographic work. 
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prepared to fit into one of these places 
than Warren F. Johnson, who enjoys the 
distinction of having acted as understudy 
in the person of stenographer to three gov- 
ernors of New Jersey. When Mr. Tumulty 
was appointed Secretary to the President 
he knew right where to put his hands on a 
man who knew something stenographically 
about the executive end of government. 
Warren F. Johnson went with him to the 
White House and is doing his “bit’’ in one 
of the most important stenographic posi- 
tions in the country. There are persons in 
the United States to-day—-and some who 
have found more congenial surroundings in 
a certain foreign country—who would give 
a great deal to know what the shorthand 
in one of Mr. Johnson's notebooks means. 
Mr. Johnson attended the same school that 
Mr. Swem did. 

On one of the President's trips west it 
was necessary to get another reporter to 
assist Mr. Swem in order that the Presi- 
dent’s addresses could be delivered to the 
Associated Press more quickly. Mr. Swem 





JOSEPH M. SHAFFER 


Mr. Shaffer's ambition to become one of 
the most rapid shorthand writers in the 
world—backed by the right kind of ability 
to realize his ambition—landed him in 
Secretary McAdoo’s office. He got the 
chance to report the Secretary's Liberty 
Loan addresses throughout the country be- 
CaUse of his accuracy and speed. Anyone 
who has heard the Secretary speak knows 
that it takes a real stenographer to report 
him. Shaffer is one. 
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ROSCOE KINCAID 


Roscoe Kincaid, private secretary to Gen- 
eral Pershing, will soon be taking dictation 
punctuated by the shrill shriek of shells 
at the battle front in France. He was 
formerly with J. P. Morgan §& Company. 
From the strategy of dollars to the strategy 
of war is surely a versatile change. The 
interesting story of Mr. Kincaid’s rise ap- 
pears in the July number of the Gregg 
Writer 


had seen some of Joseph M. Shaffer's bril- 
liant shorthand work in the contests of the 
G. S. A. of Washington. Mr. Shaffer then 
got his big chance. On the trip, it developed 
that these two writers could read each 
other’s notes almost as readily as they could 
their own. Much time was saved by the 
discovery. Later Secretary McAdoo in mak- 
ing his round-the-country trip in behalf of 
the Liberty Loan wanted a reporter known 
to be both swift and accurate. The Presi- 
dent’s mind instantly reverted to the young 
man who had assisted Swem. Mr. Shaffer 
then got his bigger chance and was perma- 
nently added to the staff of the Seeretary 
of the Treasury. Just after Mr. Shaffer 
was graduated from the East Boston High 
School he took the United States civil serv- 
ice examination, passed with a high grade, 
and was immediately appointed to a posi- 
tion in Washington. Swem’s example in- 
spired him to perfect himself in swift 
shorthand writing. He holds the world’s 
record for accuracy on solid matter at 175 
words a minute—99.9 per cent perfect. 
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JOHN H. MATTER 


Mr. Matter, who is but twenty years old, 
is chief clerk to General Pershing, “some- 
where in France,” looking after the money, 
property and expenses of the staff. From 
a mere seven dollar a week job to two 
hundred and fifty dollars a month within 
eighteen months after beginning his course 
is “going some.” That is Mr. Matter’s 
record. But it is as nothing compared with 
the real opportunity for his country’s 
service. 


Anyone who has ever heard Secretary Mc- 
Adoo speak knows that the reporter who 
gets it all and gets it accurately must be a 
real shorthand writer. Shaffer is. 

And now we come nearer to the fighting 
front. Real ability cannot hide its light 
under a_ bushel. Barnes Commercial 
School at Denver discovered Roscoe Kin- 
caid’s lamp of stenographic ability—and 
lighted it. Leigh Hunt, the great New 
York capitalist, saw it next—-and annexed 
it. Mr. Hunt retired from business three 
years ago, and Mr. Kincaid joined the 
force of J. P. Morgan and Company. When 
General Pershing was selected as the man 
to lead the expeditionary forces in France, 
Mr. Kincaid was appointed as his private 
secretary. The Pershing purpose is to se- 
lect the best man for the job, and so Mr. 
Kincaid finds himself among the fighting 
men with golden opportunities of service 
for his country. The story of Mr. Kin- 
caid’s rise appeared in the July Gregg 
Writer. 


Another man on the fighting line is John 
H. Matter, with General Pershing. Young 
Matter showed he was capable of fighting 
his way when he acted as chauffeur to Mr. 
J. E. Gill of the Rider-Moore & Stewart 
School, to pay his way through school. 
His rise has been phenomenal—it is told 
in detail in the September Gregg Writer- 
but it is important to repeat that his op- 
portunity for the greatest service came 
through his stenographic ability. 

When Stefansson set out for the undis- 
covered North in 1913 there went with him 
as stenographer Burt M. McConnell, a 
slender youth in whose eyes burned the 
fire of achievement. The romance of ad- 
venture is woven all through the steno- 
graphic career of Mr. McConnell. When a 
small party of the Stefansson expedition, 
including the explorer, failed to return to 
the base and it was concluded that it had 





'RT M. McCONNELL 


Bl 
The Romance of Adventure is woven all 
through the stenographic career of Sergeant 
Burt McConnell. We first find him taking 
the dictation of Stefansson, the explorer, 
in the bleak, ice-bound stretches of the 
Arctic. Mr. McConnell has given up ez- 
ploration for aviation and is now a sergeant 
in the United States Aviation Section. He 
recently contributed a valuable article to 
the Saturday Evening Post on “The Avi- 
ator’s Sizth Sense.” 
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been lost, Mr. McConnell never lost faith in 
Stefansson’s ability to take care of himself, 
but went to New York to organize a relief 
expedition. The airplane was to be a part 
of the equipment. Just as the expedition 
was about to be realized the news was 
flashed that Stefansson was safe. The air- 
plane had touched the imagination of Mr. 
McConnell. You would guess right away 
that when the United States got into the 
war McConnell would go in for aviation. 
Right! He is now Sergeant Burt McCon- 
nell, of the United States Aviation Section, 
and he writes interestingly in the Saturday 
Evening Post of September 11 of “The 
Aviator’s Sixth Sense.” It is a literary 
distinction worth while to get into the 
columns of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Mr. McConnell’s story of his arctic experi- 
ences is told in the Gregg Writer for Janu- 
ary, 1915. 

We asked William M. Granlund, who is 
stenographer to the Secretary of War, to 
give us a brief account of his stenographic 
career, and he wrote three full paragraphs 





WILLIAM M. GRANLUND 


Some idea of the kind of reporting 
William M. Granlund has to do may be 
gleaned from the shorthand plates of part 
of the address of Secretary Baker to the 
graduates of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Training Camp at Fort Meyer, Virginia, 
August 13. Making history is one of the 
War Department's big jobs right now. 
Think what it means to be right in the 
midst of things! 
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WILLIAM ALLAN MILLER 


One of the boys of the navy was asked 
about the advantages of the navy over the 
military. “In the navy,” he said, “you are 
always near the kitchen.” Mr. Miller, who 
is first assistant and private secretary to 
John M. Bowman, appointed by Mr. 
Hoover to take military charge of hotels, 
restaurants and dining cars, is more than 
near the kitchen—he touches the sources 
of its supplies. Mr. Miller first set long- 
ing eyes on aviation. 





about his teachers at the Calumet, Michi- 
gan, High School, and Gregg School, Chi- 
cago, and only one short one about himself. 
And this illustrates an outstanding char- 
acteristic of all these young men—modesty, 
with an appreciation of the teacher's part 
in their achievements. 

As everybody in Michigan sooner or later 
gets into the automobile industry, Mr. 
Granlund did it sooner and started with 
Buick. Passing the civil service examina- 
tion he was appointed to the Navy Depart- 
ment, but resigned to attend Gregg School. 
Upon completing the course he was em- 
ployed as stenographer in the biggest bank 
in Chicago, the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank. A little more than a 
year ago Mr. Granlund returned to Wash- 
ington and was appointed to a place in the 
War Department. He says: “From time 
to time I was detailed to the office of Sec- 
retary of War and as the work increased 
was transferred there permanently. I have 
a great deal of stenographic work, mostly 
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JAMES W. BECKMAN 


That stenographic ability is recognized in 
nearly every department of our great prep 
aration for war is shown in the fact that 
many of “our boys” are attached to va 
rious military and naval units. Mr. Beck 
man, who was formerly secretary to Elbert 
Hubbard, is attached to Colonel Vander- 
bilt’s staff in the capacity of stenographer 
and regimental clerk. Mr. Beckman is the 
author of “The Touchstone.” 


dictation, occasionally reporting a speech, 
and, while the hours extend at times to 
midnight, yet it is a real pleasure to work 
for a man of such brilliant mind, tireless 
energy and sweetness of temper as Secre 
tary of War Baker.” An extract from one 
of Mr. Baker's speeches, as reported by 
Mr. Granlund, is given in shorthand in 
this number of the magazine. 

William Allan Miller, the son of Charles 
M. Miller of the Miller School, New York 
City, had aspirations to join the Aviation 
Corps and tried hard to get in, but was 
rejected on account of wearing glasses. 
Nothing daunted, he kept on trying for the 
service of his country with the result that 
he is now first assistant and private secre- 
tary to John M. Bowman, president of the 
Biltmore Hotel Company, the Ansonia Ho- 
tel Company and the Commonwealth Hotel 
Company, of New York City, who has been 
selected by Mr. Hoover to take charge of 
food conservation in hotels, restaurants, 
railroad dining cars, etc. Mr. Miller's du- 
ties, it will therefore be seen, are very im- 


portant, for, as Napoleon said, ‘an army 
marches on its stomach.” 

Down in Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
James W. Beckman is stenographer and 
regimental clerk to the 22d Engineers’ 
Regiment of New York, frequently taking 
the dictation of Colonel Vanderbilt. He is 
also doing some reporting, with a chance 
to become court reporter for the regiment, 
or possibly for the division. Beckman 
learned the principles of shorthand alone, 
but attended Gregg School and afterwards 
was employed by the publishing company. 
He next became secretary to Elbert Hub- 
bard and was acting in that capacity at the 
time Hubbard was lost on the Lusitania. 
The literary atmosphere at East Aurora 
undoubtedly had a deep influence on Beck- 
man, for while there he produced “The 
Touchstone,” which was warmly praised, 
not only by Hubbard himself but by many 
of the other leading literary people and 
editors of the country. 





JOHN B. MAY) 


One of Mr. May’s first jobs after receiving 
his civil service appointment was in the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks, Navy De- 
partment, Washington. He found the work 
highly technical, involving no end of me 
chanical and electrical terms. With char- 
acteristic foresight he mastered the diff- 
culties of these and formulated shorthand 
forms for them. When the Secretary of the 
Navy needed another man, Mr. May was 
selected for the job from eight others in 
the department 
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Everyone connected with the Navy De- 
partment, with the great problems engag- 
ing its attention, may be expected nowa- 
days to be “doing his bit’ for his country 
with a vengeance. Mr. John B. May, Jr., 
is acting stenographer to the Secretary of 
the Navy. You can imagine that many 
matters of tremendous importance find ex 
pression through the medium of his short- 
hand art. Mr. May writes: “I assist the 
private secretary to the Secretary of the 
Navy in receiving visitors who call to see 
the Secretary and in disposing of the great 
mass of correspondence that deluges the 
office daily. It is a great pleasure and ex- 
perience as well—in spite of the very hard 
work in connection with my duties—to rub 
elbows with the great and noble men of 
this and other countries who call almost 
daily at our office.” Mr. May has found 
time since he has been connected with 
the Navy Department to study law and 
received the degree of LL. B. from the 
National University in 1912. He con- 
cludes his letter with: “I attribute what 





JOHN J. McCUNE 


One of the striking points about Mr. Me 
Cune is his interest in his work. He 
wouldn't tell much about himself—when 
we asked him for a story—but he thinks 
work in the Secretary of the Navy's office, 
where he comes in contact with big men, 
is about the most interesting thing there is. 
That attitude is a pretty complete formula 
for happiness 
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WILLIAM H. CAMPBELL 


Would you have the courage to chuck over 
a pe rfectly good job as official court ste 
nographer to offer your services to Uncle 
Sam? That was the spirit that prompted 
Mr. Campbell to do that very thing He 
knew that the government needed men to 
assist in carrying out the work of organ 
izing the whole country for war-time eff- 
cle ney With his specialized stenographic 
skill he could serve better in that way than 
in any other 


success I have attained to my being able 
to write shorthand rapidly and to transcribe 
it accurately and in neat form.” You can't 
beat that for a receipt for success in our 
profession! Mr. May gives the Mueller 
School of Business, Cincinnati, Ohio, credit 
for its assistance in putting him on the 
road to success. 

Another one of the men holding an im 
portant stenographic position in the office 
of the Secretary of the Navy is John J. 
McCune. Mr. McCune studied shorthand 
in the Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Business Col- 
lege. Like nine out of ten men who, look- 
ing back on their school life with impartial 
eyes, never fail to pay tribute to their 
teachers, Mr. McCune says: “I owe a 
great deal to the teachers of that college 
for their conscientious, painstaking ef- 
forts.” 

Read the story of any one of the men filling 
one of the big jobs as stenographer, and you 
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will discover that without exception he was 
ready when the job arrived. Preparedness 
and luck seem to have a wonderful affinity. 
The point is once more emphasized by the 
career of William H. Campbell, conference 
reporter for the Food Administration De- 
partment at Washington. Mr. Campbell 
was ready with the “speed” and “accuracy” 
when he was offered the position of official 
stenographer of the Sixtieth Judicial Dis- 
trict Court of Texas at Beaumont. He was 
ready when the country called for the serv- 
ice of men in the various departments con- 
nected with the conduct of the war. He 
promptly resigned his position in Texas, 
went to Washington without promise of a 
place, and offered his services. He was 
willing to take a chance for Uncle Sam. He 
frankly acknowledges that it was a pa- 
triotic impulse that took him to Washing- 
ton, for his salary in Texas was much larger 


than he is now receiving. Before Mr. 
Campbell entered the reporting field he 
was a teacher of shorthand and English at 
the Beaumont High School. A specimen 
of his reporting notes appeared in the 
April, 1914, Gregg Writer. 

Out at Camp Custer, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, Mr. Whitson G. Rogers is army 
field clerk connected with the staff of 
Major General Dickman. He is a graduate 
of the Gem City Business College at 
Quincy, Illinois. 

This finishes the first chapter of stories 
of “our boys” in the service. We un- 
doubtedly shall hear of many others acting 
as yeomen on the ships—and girls, too, in 
the various departments—all serving to- 
gether in the great cause of democracy for 
which the greatest struggle of all ages is 
now in progress with success assured for 
the cause of freedom. 


oO° 
The World Belongs to the Fighting Few 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


Its purpose is to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. The editor 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners. 








Making the Most of Your Time 


HE importance of making the most 

I of every opportunity is more keenly 

felt now than ever before. There 
is a greater need for conservation; there 
is a greater need for economy; there is a 
greater need for the application of efficiency 
principles to every part of life than in any 
other time in the history of our country. 
We all of us need to be ready to serve 
our country in whatever capacity we can 
serve best. This is our duty and our 
privilege. Many of us can doubtless serve 
best by being ready to do work that the 
world needs done. There are, we know, 
many readers of this magazine who would 
not have thought of preparing themselves 
to do stenographic work if the entrance of 
our country into the world war had not 
given them the impetus. 

The war may mean to you that there 
are more demands upon your time and 
that you must therefore conserve every 
resource; that you must study and prac- 
tice in the most effective manner possible; 
that you must make every minute count. 

Perhaps you feel that you must be ready 
to do money-producing work as soon as 
possible. If that is the case, let us urge 
you not to attempt to hasten the day when 
you will be ready to apply what you are 
learning by hurrying over the first part 
of the work. Rather keep your mind on 
your work while you are working; master 
one thing at a time; be sure that you have 
plenty of practice in writing from dicta- 
tion and in reading. Analyze your fail- 
ures and try to locate the cause. Practice 
most on the part of the work that gives 
you the most difficulty—save the easier 
tasks to turn to when you become 
fatigued. For instance, if the writing 





is more difficult than the reading, begin 
your study period with a few warming-up 
exercises in shorthand penmanship then go 
at once to the copying or other shorthand 
writing in your assignment, but when your 
arm and hand become tired lay that part 
of your work aside and do some short- 
hand reading. 

If reading your own notes presents the 
greatest difficulty, begin your study period 
by reading over the work you have taken 
from dictation in your shorthand class, 
vary that by reading your copy of a short- 
hand plate, and take up the writing in 
the latter part of your study period. 

Be sure to do some review work in 
every study period and if you have feiled 
in any part of the work in the recitation, 
look that up and practice it so as to avoid 
another failure of the same kind. If 
there is any part of the work you do not 
understand, make a special note of that 
and ask your teacher for help, but do not 
form the habit of asking for help on any 
point that you can possibly study out for 
yourself. 

If you can learn to put in the time of 
your study periods to the best possible ad- 
vantage, this will do more to add to the 
effectiveness of your course than any 
other one thing. You will probably use 
your class periods, economically and well, 
your teacher sees to that, but the study 
period is the time when you can develop 
your possibilities as a planner and execu- 
tive. You can add at least 50 per cent 
to your efficiency at the end of your course 
by puttting in every minute of your time 
for study and practice in the best possible 
manner. 
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Drill VIII 
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The Lesson Drills 


The lesson drills for this month follow 
the same plan as those given in the Sep 
tember issue. They furnish supplemen 
tary reading and practice material on im 
portant shorthand principles. The methods 
outlined for using the drills should be fol 
lowed out carefully. The shorthand notes 
are to be read, copied, practiced and re 
read. In practicing remember that some 
joinings require more attention than others 
and that you have not mastered a drill 
until you can execute the shorthand forms 
easily, smoothly, rapidly. It is not enough 
to be able to read the word and to practice 
until you know what to write; you must 
also know how to write it as the expert 
writes it 


. 2 


WS 
Drill Vil 

In Drill VII emphasis is placed on the 
blending principle. By applying this use- 
ful principle we are able to avoid obtuse 
angles. In longhand as in shorthand there 
are many sharp angles. The sharp angle 
is clear, definite, easily written and easily 
recognized, but the obtuse angle is in 
definite, difficult to execute and difficult to 
retain in working at a very high rate of 
speed. The blending principle is one of 
the most interesting of the fundamental 
principles—and one of the most important. 
It provides for many simple, facile and 
legible outlines and adds many words to 
the shorthand vocabulary of the beginner. 

The def, tive and the jent, pend blends 
are often called “egg shaped” blends. 
They will need special practice from the 
penmanship standpoint. They should be 
made narrow and should be curved both 
at the beginning and at the end. In 
writing the blends execute them as a single 
unit without thinking or attempting to in- 
dicate the characters from which they are 
derived. 

In practicing the straight blends the 
principle of proportion should be kept in 
mind and some special practice will also 
probably be required on the ses and zes 
Make these blends shallow and 


blends. 

wave-like. 
This drill is especially valuable for 

Do not allow yourself 


reading practice. 
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to be satisfied until you can read these 
words and sentences rapidly and smoothly 

Pa 

‘ee 

Drill Vill 

The material given in Drill VIII illus- 
trates the application of two important 
principles, the reversing principle and the 
The reversing principle 
means just what the name implies; the 


omission of r 


circle is written contrary to the usual 
method to express the letter r and the r 
always follows the vowel. Possibly you will 
need special practice on words like chart, 
farm, Charles, in which the reversed circle 
is placed below the following character. 
Compare these forms with pert, barn, etc., 
in which the circle is above the following 


oO 


Drill 1X 


The wordsigns! The forms for the 
wordsigns must be practiced and reviewed 
again and again. There are two kinds of 
dictation practice on the wordsigns and 
you must have a large amount of both 
kinds. There is practice on the wordsigns 


character 


as separate words and practice on their 
use in connected matter. This drill con- 
tains sentences containing many of the 
wordsigns. These sentences should be 
read, copied and written from dictation. 
On the dictated wordsigns you should have 
daily practice not only while you are work- 
ing on this drill, but throughout your study 
and review work. , , 


Drill X 


The wordsign derivatives in Drill X give 
you an opportunity to review the word- 
signs in a little different form. A good 
memory exercise is to see how many word- 
signs you can write without prompting and 
to follow each when possible by the past 
tense and the termination er or or. This 
gives you practice on the wordsigns them- 
selves and also on the application of this 
new principle. 

The abbreviating principle is important 
and interesting. It will enable you to add 
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many new words to your writing and read- 
ing vocabulary. The methods which you 
used in memorizing the wordsigns can with 
equal value be applied to the list of words 
this The 
containing these will 
Special practice 


to which principle applies. 


sentences words 
furnish additional drill. 
on these words is so important that we ex- 


pect to give you an entire page of 
sentences containing these words in a later 


issue, probably as soon as the present 
series of drills is completed. 

The days of the week and the months of 
the year should be practiced until they 


can be written rapidly and in any order. 


Drill XI 


You have been using simple 
from the very beginning of your work, but 
the phrases in this drill will give you 
practice on the phrases you have already 
used and _ illustrate new phrasing 
principles which you should apply from 
this point on in all your work. The ju- 
dicious use of phrases will add not only to 
the rapidity of your work, but to its legi- 
bility as well. Phrasing is largely a habit 
of writing and a phrase to be valuable 
should be natural, easily written, easily 
read and in conformity with well-estab- 
lished phrasing principles. The stringing 
together of many words into unnatural 
combinations is not phrasing at all in its 
real sense. In the special page of simple 
business letters you will find a number of 


phrases 


also 


the new business phrases 


oO 
Drill XI 


An interesting exercise in 
with Drill XII is the classification of 
words according to principle. See if you 
can give the principle according to which 
each vowel or consonant is omitted and if 
you can find other similar words to which 
the principle applies. Your work on the 
principles of the omission of vowels and 
consonants will be simplified if you prac- 
the announce, re- 
nounce, adventure ; 
sentences 


connection 


words in 
pronounce ; 


tice groups, 
venture, 


The 


resident, president, etc. 
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will give you some special practice on the 
list of important words which come under 
both the abbreviating principle and the 
principles of the omission of vowels and 
consonants. 

You will be wise if you do some review 


work in connection with each shorthand 
study period. The completion of the work 
on Drill XII, however, is an excellent 


place for a special review. If you will go 
back to Drill I and write all the drills 
you have covered from dictation, you will 
find this material an excellent review of 
the principles up to this point. You should 
now be able to write the earlier drills at 


a good rate of speed. 


oO 


Intermediate Certificate 
Word List 


Drills Seven to Twelve, Inclusive 


Advertise, arm, defense, to be, mind, stand- 
point, date, share, acceptance, as well as, insist, 
otherwise, old, have been, anyone, again, atten- 
tion, tardy, however, I had, building, beauty, 
cart, definite, therefore, theory, I do not, avoid, 
garden, devote, faces, review, elsewhere, bring, 
Charles, betray, I don’t, proper, sometime, mo- 
tive, manners, character, it is not, season, con 
cern, clearly, within, average, opened, third, 
consideration, early reply, teacher, hesitation, 
cover, outside, I hope, difficulty, hurt, edition, 
regent, custom, determination, I want, oyster, 
afterthought, went, dollar, occur, anger, from 
week to week, equal, believed, educate, alert, 
leases, day after day, happen, either, speaker, 
line by line, mental, journey, time, fault, men- 
tion, large, picture, as near as, publisher, in- 
dustry, answer, alarm, had been able, event, 
mixes, attitude, Indian, cargo, mortgage. 

Days ago, error, capable, occupation, turn, 
detest, by the way, impending, dictate, north- 
ern, official, resident, one or two, taxes, part, 
frequent, society, indorse, consist, continue, 
sort, quantity, journal, tenant, benefit, due, 
waited, worse, remark, discuss, local, come, dis- 
agree, send, iatent, warn, neglect, round, small, 
disappointment, obvious, extension, deal, de- 
pend, sir, pleasant, detail, threaten, disturb, 
permit, strange, several, demur, style, manu- 
facture, mistake, end, thoroughly, union, man 
age, certificate, personal, vowel, delight, rush, 
timid, merchant, perfect, wonder, strike, ques- 
tion, station, progress, young, stamina, eager, 
commonly, organize, proud, punctual, stop, 
causes, purpose, cure, carries, bond, until, open, 
invited, nearly, responsible, trust, August, ad- 
mit, assist, kindly, territory, best, purchase, 
luesday. 
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Letters on Drills VII-XIl 
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The OX DEPARTMENT 


A Select Company of Shorthand Artists 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





2-0-0-0-0-0- 0-0-8 


The object of the O.G.A. is to promote an inter- 
est in the perfection of execution, and the develop- 
ment of an artistic style of writing Membership 
is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. Thousands of writers 
have added immeasurably to their skill by pre- 
paring for membership. It is distinctly worth 
your while to win the prestige of membership 
in this Order You may not succeed the first 
time you try: the standard is very high—but 
you will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle inclosing 
the characters O. G. A. The left side of the 
4 triangle stands for “theory. the right side for 
“accuracy and the base for “beauty —the three 
qualities that go to make up artistic writing. 


Every member is entitled to wear an O.G. A 
emblem. A circular about emblems will be sent 


upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 
the article “O. G. A. Test” in your very best 
shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
depart ment, the other retain for comparison 
with the shorthand “plate” which will appear 
If your copy possesses the necessary 
artistic qualities, you will be awarded an 
O. G. A. certificate and your name will appear 
in the published list of members. An examin- 
ation fee of twenty-five cents must accompany 
each test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 


later 











What the O. G. 


AST month we tried to give you an 
I idea of the plan and purpose of the 

O. G. A. Department and a glimpse 
of the work our members have been doing 
during the past five years, and we asked 
for the continued help and co-operation of 
teachers, writers and students. The O. G. 
A. has, we believe, been the greatest single 
influence for artistic shorthand writing and 
we know that we have enrolled on our 
membership list hundreds of writers whose 
shorthand style has great possibilities for 
further development. Shorthand style is 
a matter of development. It is a question 
of the establishment of the right ideals, 
constant practice both in reading and in 
writing shorthand, and of intelligent criti- 
cism; but behind these there must be a love 
for shorthand and an abiding interest in 
everything connected with it. It is the 
mission of the O. G. A. to promote artistic 
shorthand writing and to encourage its 
members to work for constant improve- 
ment, and the O. G. A. tests which 
printed each month give material for prac- 
tice and furnish a constant impetus for 
improvement. There are many members 
who take advantage of this opportunity 
and who never allow a month to go by 


are 





A. Stands For 


without preparing the regular test. Some- 
times they send it to headquarters with 
the fee for correction and sometimes they 
keep the papers for comparison with the 
authoritative plates. Often they write us 
about their work and methods of practice 
and we know that there are many writers 
who have been with us for a number of 
years who are practicing now in prepara- 
for the annual contest. 


About the Higher Certificate 


The growing interest in the higher cer- 
tificate test is most gratifying. A letter 
from Miss Clara Bersch, Tomahawk, Wis- 
consin, reflects a spirit which is growing 
rapidly among our members. Miss Bersch 
says: “Last year I secured the O. G. A. 
certificate and I am now inclosing my test 
for the higher certificate. I feel that I 
am a mile away from the standard, but 
‘every knock is a boost.’”” Another mem- 
ber whose letter reflects a commendable 
desire for continued improvement is Miss 
Clara B. McFate, of the Penn School of 
Commerce, Oskaloosa, Iowa, who writes: 
“IT am sending you my notes for the higher 
Some time ago I received 
certificate, but I am anxious 


tion 


certificate test. 


the O. G. A. 
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The O. G. A. Test 


The Higher Certificate Test 


(For keys see August Gregg Writer) « 
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to keep progressing in my shorthand certificate test. She says: “It is some 
work four or five years since I passed the first 

A recent letter from Mr. Chester E. test and at that time the examiner said 


Shuler, Montgomerys Ferry, Pennsylvania, 


reads: “I have noticed in the July num- 
ber a short article headed thus: ‘The ma- 
working for 


terial for the writers who are 


the higher credential for artistic short 
" Now I 


fess ignorance concerning the meaning of 
this heading, but I am sending to you my 


hand writing is must con 


shorthand notes covering this article. I 
am also inclosing 25 cents, which I sup 
post will be your fee for this test, the 
same as with the regular O. G. A. certifi 
cate test. I am a member of the O. G. A., 


having passed the test in 1912, soon after 
the department was installed in the maga 
zim You did exactly the right thing, 
Mr. Shuler, and we are hoping to receive 
from 
Mr. 
an encouraging 
department that we 
“The O. G. A. is 
much 


many more higher certificate tests 


that first year’s membership roll. 


with such 
about the 


cannot resist quoting it: 


Shuler closes 
comment 
indeed a great aid and source of 
inspiration to anyone who will follow its 
much suc- 


month I wish it 


future.” 


advice each 


cess in the 


Some Ambitious Writers 


We have had some interesting 
spondence with Mr. P. S. 
Holter, Montana Mr 
ceived the O. G. A. certificate and is now 
working for the higher certificate. His 
last letter tells of his recent appointment 
as ste nographer for the supe rintendent at 


corre- 
Gerlings, of 
Gerlings has re- 


Holter, though he does not give us the 
name of the company by which he is em- 


ployed. The young man has been in this 
country only sixteen months, having come 
lor the past year 


he has been employed as timekeeper and 


here from Montenegro. 


clerk and has been studying shorthand 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pennsylvania. We 
hope that he may win continued promotion 
and we know that this come if he 
shows the same persistence and desire for 


will 


improvement that has marked his work 
thus far 
A very encouraging letter comes from 


Miss Ethel M. Weinhold, Lawrence, Mas 
sachusetts, in connection with her higher 


that my notes should be smoother. Do 
you think that I am gaining in that re- 
spect?” It is indeed a gratification to 
find that our criticisms are taken so much 
to heart and that they help writers to lo- 
cate the weak spots in their writing and 
to practice intensively. 
A Self-Taught Writer 

An interesting letter, accompanied by a 
surprisingly well-written test, comes from 
a self-taught student, Miss Madelyn 
Burke, Oneonta, New York. Miss Burke 
writes: “This is my initial effort in this 
line, which I learned by myself while re- 
covering from a sprained ankle. I am 
nearly fourteen years old. Will you please 
look my notes over and tell me my worst 
mistakes, as I have no one to help me. 
I know my specimen is impossible as far 
is concerned, 


” 


as getting in the O. G. A. 
but I would like to know my worst faults. 
On the contrary the notes are well written 
and the style shows great possibilities and 
would be a credit to many writers with 
more training and longer experience. Some 
of the phrases, however, are of the long- 
Stick to the simple, 
natural, easily executed phrases. Apply 
to each phrase these simple tests: Is it 
natural, is it easily written, is it easily 
read? Little Miss Burke has a fine start. 
We shall watch her progress with much 
interest. 


drawn-out varicty. 


*‘Just for Fun”’ 

One paper that gave us a real “glad” 
feeling came from Mr. Charles T. Platt, of 
Winter Hill, Massachusetts. Mr. Platt is 
one of the best-known shorthand teachers 
in the country; he is the author of short- 
hand textbooks and a teacher of skill and 
experience; he has been a member of the 
O. G. A. for a long time and still be finds 
the time during the precious days of a 
summer vacation to prepare an O. G. A. 
test in the beautiful and finished style of 
which he is the master, and across it he 
has written in longhand, “Just for fun.” 
If we could only make that spirit universal 
what a tremendous upward influence it 


would have! Lucky are the students 
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whose teacher writes shorthand “just for 
fun.” 
The Teacher’s Part 

During the next few months we expect 
to receive many groups of papers from the 
advanced classes and letters from teachers 
about their O. G. A. plans for this school 
year. This is where the teacher can help 

in getting the students interested in the 
work early in the course and in giving 
them something definite to work up to. 

Many letters have been received about 
the blackboard work and we know that 
teachers are taking a greater interest in 
this phase of their work than ever before. 
Brother Pierre, of St. Stanislaus College, 
Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, was the only 
one of the prize winners in the last black- 
board contest from whom we had not heard 
when the article was written for the 
August magazine. Brother Pierre has 
since that time written us an enthusiastic 
letter in which he says, “If the other con- 
testants gained as much practice as I did, 
the contest was certainly a great success. 
Many thanks for having given me the 
opportunity.” 


r ~ ry 
The O. G. A. Tests 

The copy selected for the new O. G. A. 
test, good until November 15, is the fol- 
lowing extract from “To Rebuild the 
World,” by Dr. P. P. Claxton, United 
States Commissioner of Education: 

When the war is over there will be made 
upon us such demands for men and women of 
knowledge ond training as have never before 
come to any country. There will be equal need 
for a much higher average of general intelli- 
gence for citizenship than has been necessary 
until now. The world will have to be rebuilt 
and American college men and women must 
assume a large part of the task. America must 
come to the rescue. We must be ready to as- 
sume all the responsibilities and perform 
thoroughly and well all the duties that will 
come to us in the new and more closely related 
world which will rise out of the ruins of the 
old world which is now passing away in the 
destruction of the war. To what extent and 
how well we may be able to do this, will de- 
pend upon you young men and women who are 
this year graduating from our high schools, 
and upon those who will follow in the next few 
years to a larger degree than upon any other 
like number. 
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The Higher Certificate Test 


What a splendid old world it is—in spite of 
all the ills it has not conquered yet! What 
a glorious, new, upward looking, masterful 
world it is—in spite of all the years and 
anguish that lie behind it and the foes that 
challenge it to-day! With what a marvelous 
new searchlight are we scanning its past and 
its future! What solemn joy and hope mount 
in our hearts as we discern more clearly the 
long and devious way by which it makes its 
stumbling but steady progress toward a better 
life! 

Now is the striving, the sacrifice, the agony, 
but we know the end is life more abundant for 
all men, for mankind has a vision and man- 
kind with a vision is invincible. In between 
lies opportunity—for service, for putting to the 
test our education, our standards of life, our 
social efficiency. 

There is so much to be done and we all want 
to help. Intelligent pulling together is what 
counts most.—Extract from “A Word of En- 
couragement,” by Maud E. Snay in the Sierra 
Educational News. 


a 
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A Farewell Message 
(The key to this plate will be given next month) 


G 


é 


Woodrow Wilson 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Eastern G. S. A. Convention 


November 30--December 1, 1917 
Green Room, Hotel McAlpin, New York City 


Thanksgiving Evening 
Reception for Members and Friends, at the Hotel McAlpin 


Friday Morning, November 30 
9:30 Registration. 
10:30 President’s Address.................. oo ae Freeman P. Taylor, 
Taylor School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
11:00 Popularizing Shorthand—Round Table, Conducted by Harold Dudley Greeley, 
Greeley and Giles, Accountants and Auditors, New York City. 
Everybody ought to use shorthand. Why not completely popularize it? 
rhis is one of the big things for teachers to think about. Can you suggest a 
plan? Some unique ideas are certain to be developed. 
11:30 War Emergency Commercial Courses—Short Courses—The Night School, 
Charles M. Miller, Miller School, New York City. 
The development of the short course in connection with war emergency 
employment has revived interest in intensive short courses. What are the 
possibilities of such a course? Can enough be accomplished to warrant its 
introduction? The short course and the night school properly belong in this 
discussion. 


Friday Afternoon, November 30 


2:00 Typewriting Problems—(a) From the Teacher's Viewpoint, (Leader to be 
named later) 
(b) From the Expert’s Viewpoint, William F. Oswald, winner of American 
and Eastern States Typewriting Championships. 
Are these two viewpoints entirely apart, or do they correlate? There surely 
are possibilities in this subject for an interchange of ideas—for the clearing 
up of doubtful questions. 
2:30 Teachers’ Impromptu Contest, Conducted by W. W. Lewis, Bryant § Stratton- 
Rhode Island Commercial School, Providence, Rhode Island. 
Impromptu in every sense of the word. Contestants will be allowed to select 
the lesson they like best, and a prize will be given for the cleverest presen- 
tation. The selection of the winner will be decided by a vote of the audience. 
3:00 Eliminating the Beginner..................0++:. (Leader to be named later) 
Can the student be trained in the school to fit right into the job? Why 
not? Some think he can, some think he can’t but whether you are a “can” 
or a “can’t” there are some surprises in store for you 


Friday Evening, November 30 


Examination for the Gregg Shorthand Federation Teachers’ Certificates. 

The increasing demand for evidences o higher professional training is a point 
that you might well pause and consider. Is your professional prestige 
greater than it was last year? The G. S. Federation Certificate, owing to the 
preparation and achievements it represents, is something that should be a 
sessed by every teacher qualified to take the examination. It has a standing 
in the professional ranks that makes it a distinct asset. 

Full particulars about the examination can be obtained by addressing Mr. 
A. A. Bowle, Secretary of the Gregg Shorthand Federation, 24 East 28th 
Street, New York City. 
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Saturday Morning, December 1 


Shorthand Demonstration. ..... ....-Walter S. Hammell, William Rosenberg 
Mr. Hammell is a court reporter at Trenton Mr. Rosenberg until recently 
has been a student at the High School of Commerce, New York City He 


won the Me tropolit in School ¢ hampionship of New York City in 1916. Both F 
are brilliant shorthand writers 
An Ideal Commercial Course... . .. a ee ee H. A. Hagar, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City. 

What is the “ideal” commercial course—your ideal? Bring it along and sec 

how it measures up to Mr. Hagar’s or how Mr. Hagar’s measures up to it 

Mr. Hagar has collected interesting and valuable data from several hun 

dred cities There are certain ines« ipable conclusions—but you'll have to 


hear him tell the story 
English in the Commercial Courses, John Kugler, Coleman National Business 
College, Newark, New Jersey. 
If the student came into the shorthand classes with a real knowledge of Eng 
lish and particularly of English words—with his language sense developed, 
so to speak—how easy would be the teaching of shorthand! Most shorthand 
teachers suspect that the study of English is deferred until students come 
into the shorthand course. Or is it simply that shorthand mercilessly re- 
veals the student’s language weakness? There is a solution of the problem 
as you shall hear. 
Shorthand Training in Commercial Institutions, M. 4. Moosbrugger, Head of 
the Stenographic Section, The National City Bank, New York City. 
The National City Bank—the largest banking institution in this country 
conducts a school for its employees—to train men for the jobs higher up. 
Mr. Moosbrugger will tell about the aims and methods in shorthand 


Saturday Afternoon, December 1 


What the Student Thinks of the Teacher Symposium, Conducted by Miss 

Anna B. Carman, Hebrew Technical School for Girls, New York City. 
Down in your heart wouldn’t you like to know what your students think of 
vou? Getting the student's point of view oftentimes means getting his in 
terest. The proponent of this subject has discovered an ingenious way of 
“X-Raying” the student’s mind. He has passed it on for anonymous con 
tributions to the discussion, and the result will be a symposium worth com 
ing a long way to participate in 


Methods of Arousing Interest and Enthusiasm. . . EE. H. Norman, 
Baltimore Business College, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Has this question ever projected itself into your Elysian field to rob life 
of all joy? The problem may be solved for you in this discussion 
Problems in Class Organization.......... S. C. Williams, 


Rochester Business Institute, Rochester, New Yor) 
What to do with the student that comes in “at any time,” for example 
or classifying the unclassifiable—promotions, etc. Here’s a big field for 
constructive effort in a subject about which the members will be able to 
make valuable contributions 
ee ee IL 4 os bd d oer bb obsccnsees cd¥de= ..Jdohn Robert Gregg 
The great war has thrust some knotty questions into the educational field 
Mr. Gregg will discuss some of these and speak of the progress of the year 
Election of Officers. 
Nothing to worry about. Look over the personnel of the officers of the past 
years! The man or the woman of the hour always appears 


A, a 4 
CO? 











little competition.— Elbert Hubbard 


Do your work with a whole heart, and you will succeed—there is so 
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VIEWS 
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Serving the Nation 


EWSPAPERS all over the country 

gave prominence to the announce- 

ment that Mr. Swem, the personal 
stenographer to President Wilson, had 
been drafted, and although he had a wife 
and child dependent upon him, would not 
claim exemption. 

The truth is Mr. Swem was so eager to 
join the airplane service that he had al 
ready made considerable progress in aero- 
nautics. There is a great mental exhilara- 
tion in rapid shorthand writing, and hay 
ing had so much pleasure out of high speed 
performances in the “winged art,” it was 
natural that Mr. Swem should look to the 
airplane as affording possibilities of still 
greater exhilaration. He had been up in 
an airplane several times; in fact, the 
newspapers reported a flight which he took 
over the White House which was watched 
with interest by President Wilson, who is 
stated to have evinced his concern by shak- 
ing his head disapprovingly. 

Being up in the air is a new experience 
for Mr. Swem. It had never occurred 
while he was writing shorthand! 

It was a very great disappointment to 
Mr. Swem when the President requested 
his exemption on the ground that the con- 
fidential matters with which he was famil- 
iar could not be intrusted to another at 
short notice. 

Although deprived of his ambition to fly 
over the battle lines “somewhere in 
France,” Mr. Swem should console himself 
with the reflection that the request for his 
exemption made by the foremost personage 
in the world—the man who will remain 
through all ages the inspiring and dominat- 
ing figure of this momentous period of the 
world’s history—has paid him a tribute 
which has more real meaning and value 
than a multitude of gaudy decorations. 

And, furthermore, it has been a great 
privilege to have served our nation and our 


nation’s chief in such a confidential ca- 
pacity, at such a time—a privilege which 
will be more and more appreciated as the 
years roll on. 


¢> oO _ 


How to Win Success 


there is an article about Mr. Thomas E. 

Wilson, head of the great packing 
house of Wilson and Company, successors 
to Sulzberger and Sons Company. When 
a corporation took over the Sulzberger 
Company the services of Mr. Wilson were 
secured at a salary of $125,000 a year, with 
the additional inducement of a big block 
of stock in the new corporation. 

This brief statement is sufficient to in- 
dicate the established reputation of Mr. 
Wilson as a great executive. In answering 
the questions of the interviewer, Mr. Wil- 


| N ‘THE American Magazine for August 


son said: 


When I first went to work as a youngster 
in my "teens, I had the theory about the proper 
way to get ahead My scheme was to ap- 
proach every task, no matter how small, with 
the idea that it might possibly be the thing 
which would determine my whole future... . 
Not knowing which task might attract attention 
to me, I simply tried to play safe and do each 
thing with as much thoroughness as I could, 
never doubting that sooner or later somebody 
would take notice. It is simply a question of 
doing the little things as they should be done 
better, if possible, than if someone else were 
doing them. It grew into a habit. Any young 
fellow will find it just as easy to acquire good 
habits as poor ones. 


That paragraph is worth writing in 
shorthand. Why not write it over and over 
again until it has been committed to 


memory ? 

In recent issues of this magazine we 
have printed articles about several young 
men and women who have won distinction 
and success through following the plan 
described by Mr. Wilson—that of doing 
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each job intrusted to them so well that 
“somebody took notice.”” It is the great 
secret of success. 


oO° 


Editorial Brevities 


The Boston G. S. A. has inaugurated 
a department to be known as the Ever- 
Circular Department. Any school or 
teacher wishing to have students corre- 
spond with the students of other schools in 
shorthand may write to the secretary of 
the Boston G. S. A., Miss Sadie H. Pick- 
ard, 28 Webster Street, Middleboro, Mas- 
sachusetts, for further information about 
the plan. During the present year many 
schools have taken up this work and have 
found it of great benefit to their students. 


- . ” * 


The National City Bank of New York 

the largest banking institution in Amer- 
ica—has, during the last few years, intro 
duced courses of instruction designed to 
prepare its employees for more effective 
work and particularly to train them for 
positions of greater responsibility in the 
bank. This is in line with the policy of 
most large concerns to-day to make pro- 
motions from the ranks of its employees. 
The courses include instruction in bank- 
ing, economics, English, arithmetic, corre- 
spondence, loans, foreign trade, foreign 
exchange, etc. The latest addition to the 
curriculum is a course in shorthand con- 
ducted by Mr. M. A. Moosbrugger, who 
is well known to the readers of the Gregg 
Writer. Mr. Moosbrugger is in charge of 
the general stenographic work in the bank. 


~ . * * 


The Washington State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is to meet in Tacoma, Washington, 
this year and the commercial section is 
scheduled for October 25. Mrs. Marcella 
Lang, of the Lewis and Clark High School, 
Spokane, is president and Mr. Alfred O. 
Strieter, North Central High School, Spo- 
kane, secretary. The program will include 
“Developing Speed in Shorthand IIlus- 
trated with Demonstrations,’ Mr. Raymond 


P. Kelley, Spokane Expert School, and 
ten-minute talks on “What I Expect of My 
Secretary,” by Mr. H. N. Tinker, presi- 
dent, Puget Sound Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Tacoma; Mr. Ralph Stacey, presi- 
dent, National Bank of Tacoma, Tacoma; 
Mr. George H. Stone, president, the 
Stone-Fisher Company, Tacoma; and Mr. 
H. A. Rhodes, president, Rhodes Bros. 
Company, Tacoma. 


* * * * 


The Rochester Herald recently con- 
tained an excellent half tone photograph 
of Mr. Walter E. Ingersoll and a notice 
about Mr. Ingersoll’s connection with the 
Rochester Business Institute. He will be 
head of the shorthand, typewriting, office 
training and secretarial departments. The 
office training department is being com- 
pletely remodeled and all the up-to-date 
office appliances are being installed. Mr. 
Ingersoll is peculiarly fitted both by ex- 
perience and by training for this respons- 
ible position and we wish him all success 
in it 

* 7 - . 

The latest issue of Remington Notes 
may well be called the war issue. It con- 
tains an article on “How Can the Typist 
Serve the Nation?’ an illustrated story, 
“Self Starters in War Time,” and a lead- 
ing editorial about the great need of the 
United States Government for steno- 
graphic service. Copies of Remington 
Notes may be obtained free of charge from 
the Remington Typewriter Company, 374 
Broadway, New York City. 


. * * 7 


The editor recently had the pleasure of 
visiting the famous Bowling Green Business 
University, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
where he gave three addresses. The first 
was to the teachers taking the normal 
course on “Methods of Shorthand’’; the 
second was to the typewriting department 
on that phase of the work, supplemented, 
by request of Mr. J. H. Harmon, with an 
account of a recent trip to South America; 
the third was to the entire assembly of 
the immense school on “The Qualities That 
Make for Success in Life.” 

o o * * 


Bound Volume XIX is now ready. 
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The TYPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward ]. McNamara, 


24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 
of superior craftsmanship. 





How to become a member: Students of 
Typewriting who have not yet attained 
a speed of forty words a minute are 


Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 


All typists who are interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 


Membership 


rhe 
O.A.T 





Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
besent in. Each part of the test should be typed 
on a separate sheet A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass either test. A 
booklet giving full particulars will be mailed 
free. ; 

; 








Awards and Test Requirements 


HOSE who are successful in passing 
the tests for membership in the Or- 
der are awarded beautiful certifi- 


cates both in the Junior and the Senior 
divisions. By the time this magazine 
comes to your hands, those who began 
their work in September should be get- 
ting ready to submit their tests for 
Junior membership. The test submitted 
at the end of this article may be prac- 
ticed upon until the end of the month; 
as long as it reaches us before the fifteenth 
of November, it meets the conditions. By 
that time surely our beginners will have 
mastered the keyboard and they will have 
made sufficient progress to pass the test. 


No Speed Requirement for Juniors 


At this point it may be well to remind 
the candidates that for the Junior test 
there is no speed requirement. It does not 
matter whether the work is done at the 


rate of ten words a minute or forty. The 
purpose of the test is to determine 
1. Is the candidate interested in artistic 


typewriting? 

2. Is the candidate developing the proper 
technique? 

3. Does the candidate use good taste in the 
arrangement of his work? 

These are the elementary standards the 


Juniors have to meet. The first point is 
generally evidenced by the mere fact of his 
taking the test; but it is more plainly evi- 
denced by the careful way in which the 
papers are submitted. Each part of the 
test is done on a separate sheet, the papers 
are sent flat so as to avoid creasing them, 
the declaration at the end of the paper 
is properly made and signed. In other 
words, the instructions for preparing the 
tests are followed out just as they are out- 
lined in the booklet which is sent to those 
who wish to know about the Order. 

The second point is generally determined 
by the evenness of the touch, the absence 
of “shadow” letters, light pressure on 
punctuation marks, ete. 

The third point is usually shown in the 
ability of the candidate to arrange what 
he has written in a tasteful way. The 
margins must be even at the sides and at 
the top and bottom, and the work should 
be attractive to the eye. 


Senior Test Requirement 
Three things are required of the candi- 
date for the Senior certificate: 


1. He must be able to write at the rate of 
forty words a minute for ten minutes after de- 
ducting five words from the total for each 
error. 
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2. He must have pe rfect technique 
3. He must have constructive imagination 

sufficient to make an attractive document from 

the data submitted 
It is necessary to have a speed require- 

considered a 

craftsman in 


ment, for no one could be 
Senior typist, or a 
typewriting who is not able to write rap- 
idly enough to meet the average demand. 

Just as technique is required in the 
test, it is demanded in the 
and the demand is much more ex 


master 


Junior also 
Senior, 
acting. 

The typewriter has great possibilities 
for displaying work, for bringing out ideas 
through excellence of typographical ar- 
rangement. In the hands of a master these 
facilities are utilized to the utmost. In the 
last part of the Senior test, therefore, there 
is always given some document to arrange 
that will show that the candidate has suffi- 
cient power with the machine to be con- 
sidered a master craftsman. Designers 
have to make use of the constructive imag- 
ination; they must be able to project the 
idea of the completed article before it is 
made. Typists must be able to do the 
same in seeing the possibilities of a certain 
arrangement. 

Word from El Paso 

The shorthand library offered to the 
school obtaining the greatest number of 
certificates was awarded to the El Paso 
High School, Texas, in which Miss Hattie 
B. Funk is the typewriting teacher. Up 
to the time of going to press for the last 
issue we had not heard from Miss Funk 
after notifying her of the good news but 
during the month her letter has come to 
hand. She states that she received the 
information while at the summer school 
in Bowling Green, and that she felt very 
proud of the honor indeed. She goes on to 
say, “I must I did not know we 
were working for any prize last term, nor 
did the students, but the matter of certifi- 
cates certainly does stimulate students to 
their best efforts. I cannot express 
in too strong terms what I think it does for 


confess 


a department.” 


No Contest This Year 


As the number of papers submitted in 
these tests is so great, and the number 
of schools sending in papers so numerous, 
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it requires a great amount of bookkeeping 
and record keeping to determine the school 
which has secured the greatest number of 
certificates. In view of this we shall not 
make any offer for the coming term; we 
shall merely continue awarding the cer- 
tificates. 


Things You Ought to Know 


Parts of the machine: Platen, 
release, ribbon control, paper 
scales, line space lever, carriage release, 
shift lock, paper shelf, variable line spacer, 
ribbon guide, way rod, escapement, etc. 


paper 
fingers, 


Sitting too close to the machine develops 
round shoulders in typists. Sit well back 
and bend forward from the hips. You 
ean breathe freely and keep your back- 
bone where it ought to be. 

Don’t get the habit of looking at what 
Keep it covered until 


you are writing. 
you finish the line. Few there are who 


have not developed this bad habit. 


Use the small “‘l” for the figure one, and 
the capital “‘o” for the cipher. 


This Month’s Tests 


Junior 

Make one perfect copy of the following: 

He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, and loved much; who has gained 
the respect of intelligent men and the love of 
little children; who has filled his niche and ac- 
complished his task; who has left the world 
better than he found it, whether by an im- 
proved poppy, a perfect poem, or a rescued 
soul; who has never lacked appreciation of 
earth’s beauty or failed to express it; who has 
looked for the best in others and given the 
best he had; whose life was an inspiration; 
whose memory is a benediction.—Mrs. A. J. 
Stanley. 

Copy the following letter arranging well 
on the page: 

Mrs. Walter A. Curtis, 61 Main Plaza, New 
Rochelle, New York. Dear Madam: Your 
letter of November 29 in regard to the 
suit has been received, but we find the 
garment was unaccompanied by the check 
showing the purchase or charge. If, in this 
instance, you are unable to supply the sales 
check, please state the exact date the garment 
was bought, mentioning the price, and whether 
ordered on a cash or C. O. D. basis. The in- 
formation asked for is essential to an adjust- 
ment of this transaction and we trust you can 
conveniently furnish us with the particulars at 
an early date. Yours very truly, 
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Senior 


Copy the following letter using the de- 
partmental style: 


Mi Henry M Pindell, Peoria, Illinois. 
Dear Mr. Pindell: Your letter credit 
to your delicate sense of propriety and serves 
to increase, if that were possible, my admira 
tion for you and my confidence in your emi 
nent fitness for the mission which you now de 
cline I can but yield to your judgment in the 
matter, because it is clear to me that, feeling 
is you do, whether you are fully justified in 
that feeling or not, you would not be comfort- 
ible or happy in the post. I therefore cannot 
You will allow me, however, I hope, to 
express my deep regret I know your quality 
so well and was so anxious to see you at St. 
Petersburg that I feel a keen disappointment 
It is only a very imperfect consolation that I 
may now again express my unqualified con- 
fidence in your ability, your character, your 
and your entire suitability for such 


does 


insist 


discretion, 


1 post. Cordially and sincerely yours, 
Arrange the following material artisti- 
cally. 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, De- 


partment of Literature and Library Extension, 


Mrs. Thomas G. Winter, Chairman, 1526 Har- 
mon Place, Minneapolis. Study Course in 
Modern Drama, Mrs. Charles W. Cartright, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Drama 


In preparing a study outline for the G. F. 
W. C. it is impossible as well as unwise for the 
Drama Committee to give an outline of the va 


rious plays recommended for study; impossi 
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because it 
It is only 
as we put ourselves into the study of a play 
that we gain insight, and the purpose of the 
highest examples of the drama is the teaching 


ble on account of unwise 
would cripple individual endeavor. 


sp ice, 


of the human heart. We are submitting the 
following suggestions to help the student in 
forming outlines and gaining an _ insight 
through analysis. These headings are applica 
ble to all plays. 

Sketch of author: his philosophy as depicted 
in his works. Theme of the play. Is the play 
a single story or is there an underplot? Does 
the existence of more than one plot add to or 
lessen the interest in the play? Does the play 
contain any non-dramatic incident? Does this 
interfere with the dramatic interest? Is there 
a struggle in the play? How maintained by 
characters? Does the outcome of the struggle 
satisfy you? Is the play a picture of life? Is 
the plot coherent and logical? Is the end in- 
evitable or arbitrary? Does the play conform 
to the ideal of poetic justice? If not, ought 
it have done so? 

Study the actual text. Do no more bio 
graphical or critical study than is required in 
understanding the author’s work. Read aloud 
to get appreciation of literary beauty and 
power. 

The following program and bibliography is 
a guide from which you may make selections 
according to your club needs. Only plays that 
have been translated and published have been 
considered. 

At the end of the list by authors will be 
found a list of plays classified by subject mat 
ter, a suggestive method of study. 


Business Characteristics—V 


Reliability 


HE other day two young girls were 

I walking along the street chatting 
and laughing. In the hand of one 

was a military swagger stick which the 
other at every step became more and more 
anxious to possess. At last the second girl 
asked to examine it, but the first merely 
laughed and refused to part with it; the 
second girl promised to return it immedi- 
ately after examination but the first still 
remained distrustful. Finally the second 
girl said, “On my scout word of honor, 
I'll give it back.” Immediately the stick 


was handed over. Now this incident 


demonstrates the underlying principle of 
the business characteristic discussed in this 
Never is a scout word of honor 
it estab- 


article. 
broken; never does it prove false; 


lishes a name, a tradition upon which peo- 
ple can depend, and it receives almost uni- 
versal trust. It did not, however, establish 
its reputation on one or two instances; the 
effect is cumulative. We see it working 
this way with this individual, and the same 
with another, and with another, and with 
every other, and we begin to have implicit 
confidence in it. 

In the business world it is the same way. 
Our reputation for reliability must be de- 
veloped by many instances justifying the 
trust placed in us. 


Reliability of Statement 


How often do we meet people upon whom 
no reliance can be placed. If they say 
that a telephone number is 423 Main, we 
can then be sure that either the number 
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or the exchange is wrong. It is either 
432 Main, or 423 Prospect. 

Then there is the one who tells you the 
thing he was sent to look for is not where 
you said it was, and you go yourself and 
find it. 

How many people can add a column of 
figures and give you the result so that you 
can place absolute reliance upon it? There 
are hundreds of ways of proving reliability 
and an equal number of showing unrelia- 
bility. But after we sum them all up we 
find that unreliability comes from one of 
two causes. 

The one who is unreliable in statement 
is so either from willingness to deceive, or 
from uncertainty. In the former, it is 
downright untruthfulness and no time or 
pains need be spared in dispensing with 
the services of this kind of person. 

In the second case, the unreliability 
comes from poor powers of observation, 
poor memory, premature conclusions, 
guesses, or a desire to give information 
we are not prepared to give. Of all of 
these, the last is the most frequent cause 
of unreliability. You get a column of 
figures to add; you are in a hurry, and as 
soon as you get the answer you offer it. 
Here is a chance to spoil your reputation, 
for in business everything capable of being 
checked up should be checked. Go over 
the figures again, and if necessary, again, 
until you are sure. In counting any con- 
siderable amount of money, not many peo- 
ple can get it right the first time. Did 
anyone ever see a bank cashier give out 
money without counting it two or three 
times? 

As long as you have not checked up 
your work, you are always liable to build 
up a reputation for lack of dependability. 
When in doubt, don’t answer so that a 
person may accept your statement and 
then find you were mistaken. If you don’t 
know, say so. It is much better to be 
considered uninformed than unreliable. An 
old motto fits here: Better be slow and 
sure, than quick and sorry. 


Reliability in Action 


To be reliable in action two things are 
necessary: to comprehend what is to be 
done, and to have the ability to do it. 
Many people are unreliable because they 


go off “half-cocked’’; they are so anxious 
to get into action that they do not wait 
to understand fully their instructions, and 
they do the wrong thing. I know an em- 
ployer who sets the greatest store on this 
matter. He does not want his employees 
to talk until he is finished giving his in- 
structions, which he does in the most de- 
liberate fashion. And when he asks about 
a man, his invariable question is, “Can he 
understand instructions?” 

The second factor in establishing a rep- 
utation for reliability is the ability to carry 
out your directions. In most cases this 
factor is looked after by the superior be- 
cause he makes sure that the man selected 
for the job will be able to measure up 
to it. 


Reliability as a Sense of Duty 

There are many employees who are re- 
liable from a sense of duty. How often 
have we met the man who has the utmost 
confidence in his employee; he knows ex- 
actly the way such a one will act. If he 
is detained in the morning, he does not 
worry because he knows that his stenog- 
rapher will not fail to be on time, and if 
he is a lawyer who has a case coming up 
in court, he knows that she will either 
reach him on the telephone or else get an 
adjournment. 

And there is the man who has the utmost 
confidence that if he is detained after 
closing time, his stenographer will wait 
with the mail a reasonable period for him 
to sign the important letters. 

Reliability engenders confidence and 
trust, and there is nothing that offers surer 
advancement. 


oO° 
A Suggestion 


ECEIVING from a captious client 
R one of those silly “dictated-but-not- 

read” letters, the late John H. Fow 
returned it with this comment: 

“Opened but not read. Don’t expect me 
to waste my time reading your letters, 
which you say are not worth your own 
perusal. 

“P. S.—If you read more of your letters 
you would require less of my legal service.” 


—Girard, in the Philadelphia Ledger 
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The Wisdom of Caroline 


Lucy Low Armstrong, in “‘Remington Notes’’ 
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Blackboard Work in Shorthand—Il 


Some Observations and Suggestions 
By John Robert Gregg 


NE of the judges in the recent 
O blackboard contest, Miss Hooper, 

said that in considering the respec- 
tive merits of the fifteen specimens she 
first looked through them to see how the 
words average and obey were written. An- 
other of the judges, Mr. Gurtler, said: 
“Specimen No. 5 nearly lost first place 
because of an incorrect joining of the 
circle in the word average; the correct 
joining of the circle in obey and other 
words counteracts this.” Still another 
judge, Miss Collins, said about the win- 
ning specimen that there was “too much 
work in the circle in average,” thus taking 
the same view as Mr. Gurtler about this 
outline. Mr. Moosbrugger said: “The 
word average in No. 6 shows a much better 
swing than No. 1 and is my choice for 
second place.” 

When it is remembered that very few of 
the judges mentioned particular outlines, 
the fact that several of them referred to 
the words average and obey indicates that 
the formation of these words had a very 
important influence with the judges in 
making their decisions. 

This is as it should be, because these 
two words bring into play many elements 
of good shorthand writing. Let us con- 
sider some of these elements: 

First. Uniformity of slant, which is 
emphasized by the size of the v, b and j. 

Second. The joining of an initial circle, 
in average. 

Third. The joining of a final circle, in 
obey. 

Fourth. The blending of vr in a grace- 
ful curve, and in correct proportion. 

Fifth. The slant of the hook, in obey. 

Sirth. The size, shape and curvature of 
the hook, in obey. 

Seventh. The method of joining the 
initial hook to a downward curve. 

The method of joining the circle, ini- 
tial and final, is the only element on which 
special comment is necessary. A good 


deal of technical skill can be shown in 
joining the circle, initial, medial and final. 


It is one of the “trifles’’ that make for 
perfection, or near perfection, in short- 
hand style. At this time I am going to 
confine my suggestions to the joining of 
the initial and the final circle. Later I 
shall have something to say about the 
medial circle. 

If the explanations seem to be a little 
rudimentary, please remember that they 
are intended for young teachers, and the 
need of them has been shown by many 
of the specimens submitted in the recent 
contest. 


The Initial Circle 


The initial circle should be joined to 
consonants so that there is no retracing. 
This means that the initial circle should 
be brought out from the stroke so that the 
consonant forms part of the circle. Many 
teachers, especially those who have previ- 
ously written the geometric style, go all 
around the circle in joining the initial 
circle. This entails at least one-third more 
effort in making the circle. Very often 
a teacher will have the correct movement 
in all joinings except one or two. We 
know a teacher, for instance, who joins 
all initial circles correctly except before 
r and 1. The joinings requiring most 
practice are ar, al, af, av, as, at, ad, ash, 
ach, aj. (See Speed Studies, page 22. 

The following forms give an excellent 
drill on the various combinations: 


Clockwise Circle 


Action, account, again, affect, advantageous, 
astonish, adjective, atone, address, anonymous, 
admirable, I-do-not-know, attempt. 


Reverse Circle 


Happy, appear, appeal, approach, apply, 
appreciate, apprehension, aptitude, appetite, 
I-believe, abroad, abreast, abbreviate, abomi- 
nation, around, arrange, arbitrary, whereon, 
whereupon, whereas, allowable, allege, allow- 
ance, I-want-to-know, I-want-to-have, army, 
armor, arnica, artlessly, ardor, harshly, arch- 


duke. 
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The Final Circle 

The same principle applies to the join 
ing of the final circle: the circle should be 
joined to the preceding consonant without 
going all around the circle. The conso- 
nant forms the back of the circle. 

The following words furnish a good drill 
on this joining: 


Clockwise Circle 


Gay, mica, favor, say, essay, survey, convey, 
day, may, name, aroma, comma, decay, Helena, 
shay, jay 


Reverse Circle 

Pay, pray, bay, obey, lay, Moray, delay, 
to-say, to-like, mar, dare, share, jar 

In order to bring out clearly how much 
diversity, or individuality, of style, even 
among good writers, may be shown in the 
joining of the initial and the final circle, 
the forms for the words average and obey 
are reproduced from a number of the best 
specimens. Among those given are the 
words as written by the four prize winners. 


Comments 

First Line. 
of first place.) Both average and obey 
are well written as regards slant and pro- 
portion, but in each word the joining of 
the circle might be criticized. As one of 
the judges said, “there is too much work 
The word obey 
is almost perfect, but there is just a little 


Miss MacDougall, winner 


in the circle in average.” 


too much downward inclination at the end 
of the circle. 

Second Line. (By a teacher whose 
¥ ry . 
The circle 
in average is very well joined; in fact, the 


specimen was not published.) 


whole outline is about as near perfect as 
it could be made. The word obey, too, is 
well written in this specimen, although 
there is also a slight downward tendency 
at the end of the circle. 

Third Line. (Brother Pierre, winner 
of fourth place.) The curvature of the v 
is so deep that the joining of vr is not as 
easy and graceful as it might be. The 
joining of the circle in obey is very good, 
but there is a rather labored look about 
the outline. 

Fourth Line. (By a teacher whose 
specimen was not published.) The word 
average is labored and very vertical— 
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compare the slant in the words obey and 
average in this specimen. It is a pity 


that the joining of the circle in average 
is not good and that the v is written with 
such a vertical inclination, as the or is 
The joining of 


blended very gracefully 


™N 


wn 





the circle in the word obey in this speci- 
men is probably the best of all the speci- 
mens published. 
Fifth Line. 
of third place. 


(Miss McClellan, winner 
The word average is well 
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written, although the circle is rather flat in 
appearance. There is a good swing to the 
b in obey, but the joining of the circle 
is poor. Another thing that might be 
commented on is the joining of the hook 
in obey. It is not “deep and narrow”; 
in fact, it has the appearance of on. 

Sizth Line. There is a little too much 
effort over the joining of the circle in 
average and a labored appearance about 
vr. In obey the hook is not well joined, 
but while the final circle is a little shaky 
in appearance it joins well. 

Seventh Line. The criticism of the cir- 
cle in the first specimen applies to this 
also. There is also too much labor about 
the joining of vr. The word obey is well 
written, although an improvement might 


be effected by making the hook narrower 
and joining the a as in the fourth line 
specimen. ' 

Eighth Line. (Miss Hunt, winner of 
second place.) Average is very well writ- 
ten, although the v is rather straight in 
one place. The 6 in obey is small when 
compared with the v in average, and the 
outline has a rather vertical appearance. 

Ninth Line. In the word average the 
circle comes out well from v but is rather 
flat. The joining of vr is too acute to 
form a graceful curve and the r is too long. 
The joining of the circle in obey is good, 
but the hook is lower on the right-hand 
side than on the left: compare with line's 
one and two. 

(To be continued) 
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University Courses in Shorthand in 


New York City 


N THE School of Pedagogy of the New 
York University, School of Commerce, 
Accounts and Finance, two courses in 
shorthand are offered, both under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Edward J. McNamara, head of 
the commercial department at the Eastern 
District High School of New York City. 
The first course is open to students who 
have a knowledge of the principles, and the 
aim is to increase speed and a technical 
knowledge of the system. Credit toward a 
degree or a certificate will be allowed. 
The second course is a course of methods 
in teaching shorthand. The course is in- 
tended for those who wish to prepare them- 
selves to teach shorthand and typewriting 
and for those already teaching who wish 
to render their instruction more effective. 
Two points credit is allowed for this course. 
The College of the City of New York 
offers a thirty-hour course in elementary 
shorthand. ‘This course is designed for 
teachers in the public schools of New York 
City. Owing to the introduction of Junior 
high schools in the city of New York and 
the fact that the Board of Education offers 
shorthand as an examination subject for 
promotion license, these courses are likely 
to be very popular. They are practically 


the same courses as were conducted last 
year under the auspices of the Eastern 
G. S. A. at the New York Training School 
for Teachers and the Brooklyn Training 
School for Teachers. Mr. Mark I. Mar- 
kett of the High School of Commerce, 
New York City, a graduate of the City 
College, will be in charge of the classes. 
One class meets Friday afternoon at four 
fifteen and another at ten o'clock Satur 
day morning. 

Courses in elementary shorthand are also 
offered at the Brooklyn Training School for 
Teachers, under the auspices of the Brook- 
lyn Teachers’ Association and the Eastern 
G. S. A. Mr. F. M. Booth of the Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, is the in- 
structor. These courses are to be a con- 
tinuation of this work begun two years ago, 
and which has proved so popular among 
the teachers of New York City. A satis- 
factory completion of the thirty hours’ 
work carries credit toward eligibility to 
teach in New York. 

Adelphi College, Brooklyn, also offers 
courses suitable for teachers as well as 
those training for secretarial work. Mr. 
F. M. Booth is the instructor. 
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SHORT STORIES in SHORTHAND 
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A n E ncore 


In the Future 


Securing an Audience 





That Ended It 
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The Shorthand Courses in the Detroit 
High Schools 


“4 I SHE growth of the city of Detroit 
has been one of the modern mar- 
vels. Seven years ago the popu- 

lation was considerably less than 500,- 
000, to-day it is close very close—to 
the million mark. Growth in popula- 
tion does not always indicate growth in 
educational progress. In Detroit it evi 
dently does, judging from the Detroit 
High School Handbook for 1917-18, 
which the writer has before him, and the 
record of achievement in these schools. 
Detroit is not under the tyranny of tra 
dition either educationally or commer- 
cially. The Board of Education of De 
troit has kept steadily in view the fact 
that Detroit is a commercial city. It 
has frankly shaped its courses of in- 
struction to meet the need, not forget- 
ting that “‘dire necessity, after school 
days are over, compels people to learn 
to do things of practical utility, where 
as they get ideals, if they get them at 
all, in school.” 

The policy of the school board evi 
dently has been to keep the courses as 
closely as possible in touch with the 
people. That is why they are shaped 
to meet the people’s needs. 

“One of the functions of the high 
school”—-we quote from the Handbook 

“is to find out what pupils are fitted 
to do and help them to learn how to do 
it. In other words, while never forget 
ting the broader duty of making citi 
zens, the high school teacher is to be 
mindful of the fact that all possible aid 
is to be given pupils in their efforts to 
discover how they are to earn a living.” 
Detroit has thirteen high schools. The 
“six-six”’ plan of organization has been 
followed. 

One of the features of the Handbook 
which shows the careful study that has 
been given to the educational problems 
in Detroit, is the outline of the high 
school courses under “Preparation for 
Life.” These tables show just what sub- 
jects should be included in the various 
vocational courses, such, for example, as 


“Commercial, Industrial— Mechanics,” etc. 
The outline of the shorthand courses will 
be of particular value to our readers 
and will serve to show how thoroughly the 
commercial courses in the Detroit High 
Schools are organized. We quote from 


the Handbook: 


Shorthand (1). Five hours. This course 
covers the fundamental principles of Gregg 
Shorthand found in the first fifteen lessons of 
the Manual, with special emphasis placed upon 
phonetics. Daily penmanship drills are re 
quired and some time devoted to the study of 
good shorthand plates. A test is given on each 
lesson. The aim is accuracy rather than speed. 

Shorthand (2). Five hours. The Manual is 
completed and the Gregg Writer theory plates 


and exercises used as class tests. Additional 
supplementary practice is given on average 
business letter matter. During this semester 


simple business letters are transcribed on the 
typewriter, and notes and data are filed. The 
pupil will be able to take simple dictation at 
the rate of 50-75 words a minute. 

Shorthand (3). Five hours. The Principle 
Series of Gregg Speed Practice is studied, with 
repetition on classified letters. Plates are 
studied carefully with reading and writing 
practice. Penmanship drills are continued, 
many practical business letters dictated, and 
note transcriptions filed. 

Shorthand (4). Five hours. In this course 
the Gregg Speed Studies is completed and the 
plates in the Gregg Writer studied and copied. 
Daily supplementary dictation is given on clas- 
sified letters, magazine articles, newspaper clip- 


pings, etc. This dictation will be new matter 
and the student will be able to take it at the 
rate of 90-100 words a minute. At the end 


of the second year the student will have had 
sufficient training in the taking of dictation, 
making of transcriptions, and filing of notes 
and letters to enable him to fill a position as 
amanuensis or office clerk. For those who 
desire a more complete course, the following 
are offered: 

Shorthand (5). Five hours All the work 
in Office Training for Stenographers is trans- 
scribed on the typewriter, in addition to more 
difficult business letters. The student is trained 
in practical secretarial work. Notebooks are 
carefully dated and notes filed together with 
the transcriptions. The student will now be 
able to take dictation at a speed of approxi- 
mately 100-110 words a minute. 

Shorthand (6). Five hours. Office Training 
is completed and daily work given in Advanced 
Practice. In addition to this work practice is 
given on civil service tests, selected letters, 
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solid matter, and lists of technical words used 
in the business enterprises of the city—all 
work being transcribed on the typewriter and 
filed as befor If possible some court report- 
ing is done Miscellaneous notes are read at 
least once a week. Each student is required to 
report two lectures and make transcriptions 
of shorthand notes, which are filed in the 
department. The student is given dictation 
on more difficult matter and for longer periods 
of time, so that he will be better equipped, 
mentally and physically, for the strenuous 
work of anv office assistant. Inasmuch as a 
high rate of speed on matter of moderate diffi 
culty is required, when the work of the third 
year is completed the student will be qualified 
to take civil service examinations for govern 
ment positions, and to fill the better steno- 
graphic and clerical positions. 


One of the secrets of the fine organiza- 
tion in the Detroit High Schools may be 
found in the following, taken from the 


Handbook: 
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In one respect the high schools of Detroit 
are perhaps unique rhe principals and the 
rank and file of the teaching force are entirely 
relieved of the drudgery of taking attendance, 
supervising tardiness, keeping records, and 
maintaining amicable relations with parents. 
These functions are performed by all « prin- 
cipals, each of whom presides over a study 
room in which from 100 to 300 pupils live, 
move, and have their being when they are not 
actually engaged in classroom or laboratory 
The result is an evenness of control that is 
unattainable if the supervision of a_ study 
hall is divided among several teachers. It is 
not to be supposed, however, that the useful- 
ness of the grade principals ends _ there. 
Always being chosen, as they are, on account 
of superior scholarship, vigor, tact, and devo- 
tion—they impart to the schools a spirit and 
a tone which are not anywhere surpassed 


Such a plan offers advantages that are 
at once recognizable. The teacher is left 
free for pure ly constructive work. 
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President Wilson’s Message to the National Army 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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An Address by Secretary of War Baker—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month ) 
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An Address by Secretary of War Baker—II 


(This address was given by Secretary Baker to the graduates of the Officers’ Reserve Corps 
Training Camp at Fort Meyer, Virginia, August 13, 1917, and was stenographically reported by 
Mr. William M. Granlund. ) 
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‘But We Shall Live Forever” 


(A soldier boy's last letter, Lieutenant Eric 1. Townsend, aged twenty, quoted by S. 
book ‘‘ Obstacles to Peace’’) 


S. McClure in his 
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(Plate written by Lieutenant Victor J. Staff, First Suffolk ‘Regiment, England ) 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. If you have learned of a 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the department. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 








The Reporter and the School 


VERY practical suggestion comes 

from Oscar J. Shelby, Official Re- 

porter for Division No. 2, Circuit 
Court, Jasper County, Missouri. It is not 
the first suggestion that has come from this 
source. Mr. Shelby is performing his work 
in Joplin and vicinity with great credit to 
himself and is liberal in the service he 
renders to fellow reporters and writers. 

Schools, generally speaking, do not avail 
themselves of the valuable service court 
reporters can render them. At a conven- 
tion of the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association at Atlantic City a few years 
ago Mr. Horace G. Healey, then editor 
of the Business Journal, made the sugges- 
tion that every high school, business col- 
lege and other institution teaching short- 
hand should have a reporter on its teach- 
ing staff to act in an advisory capacity, if 
in no other. This is an eminently practi- 
cal suggestion and in our judgment should 
be adopted by the schools as standard 
practice. 

No real reporter presumes to know it 
all when it comes to the matter of acquir- 
ing speed, but we can’t get away from the 
fact that he daily demonstrates the highest 
degree of skill achieved in the use of the 
art. It is inevitable, therefore, that he 
would be in a position to give valuable 
advice and assistance not only to those 
teaching shorthand but to those learning 
to write it. 

Mr. Shelby’s suggestion, however, is 
along a little different line, but also emi- 
nently practical. He suggests that schools 
at the beginning of the school year should 
invite reporters in their vicinity to make a 
talk to the students. The very fact that 
a reporter was present in the schoolroom 





and appeared to be altogether human 
would be an encouragement to the students 
to try to achieve a like success. They 
would be impressed at a susceptible period 
with their own possibilities. Aside from 
his mere presence the reporter could make 
many suggestions which would save the 
students hours of tedious and almost profit- 
less toil. Further than that he could en- 
large the vision of the students to the ex- 
tent that they would be able to get the 
shorthand viewpoint, removing the literal- 
ization of technique and presenting the 
ease and efficiency of correct habits in 
writing shorthand. 

For too long a period the students write 
shorthand from rule. No great skill can 
be attained with this attitude of mind. 
There must be painstaking study of rules 
and faithful application of them, but it is 
the stage just beyond that is the efficient 
writing stage. Wouldn't it be well, there- 
fore, for the schools to discuss this subject 
with the reporters in their vicinity? I am 
confident the reporters would regard it as 
an opportunity to render a professional 
and beneficial service. It would be a good 
time for the students to give thought to 
their future and resolve to make the most 
of their school work. It would give them 
a starting point, a basis of comparison and 
a realization of the fact that only a few 
years ago the reporter then appearing 
before them was a student like them- 
selves. The effect of co-operation between 
the reporter and the school is obvious and 
so far-reaching that the schools particu- 
larly can well afford to consider the sug- 
gestion very, very carefully before decid- 
ing against adopting it. 
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List of Medical Phrases 
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Key to Medical Phrases 


l Abdominal ¢ ivity, abrasions of the lower 
jaw, absent memory, anterior surface, bile 
stained, black and blue mark, bleeding from the 
nose and mouth 

2 Blood clot, blow on the head, cerebellum, 
cerebrospinal fluid, compound fracture, con- 
cussion of the brain, contusions of the lower 
jaw. 

3. County morgue, decompression operation, 
deleterious effect, delirious condition, did he 
expire, did you prescribe 

4. Did you prescribe for him, external 
marks of violence, external violence, farinaceous 
food, fat tissue, fatty tissue, fractured skull, 
frontal bone 

5. Gutta-percha, gutta-percha drain, head 
and body, he was injured, how did you find his 
injuries, in contemplation of death, jugular 
vein, lateral aspect of the skull. 

6. Left jaw bone, left lung, licensed to 
practice, linear fracture, man was conscious, 
mastoid bone. 


7. Meningeal irritation, mental condition, 


mucous membrane, occipital bone, oedema of 
the brain, pain in the head 

8. Parietal bone, parietal region, perfectly 
normal, physical condition, physician and sur- 
geon, pituitary body, pituitary gland. 

9. Pneumococci, pneumococcus, post mor 
tem examination, post-mortem stiffness, prac 
tically normal, quite severe, regularly incor- 
porated medical college. 

10. Right cheek bone, right temporal region, 
semicomatose condition, semiconscious condi- 
tion, serous fluid, serous meningitis, skull frac- 
tured. 

ll. Some evidence, staphylococcus, subse- 


quent examination, superficial examination, tem- 
poral muscle, thyroid body, thyroid gland. 

12. Trephine opening, verbal statement, 
vital nerves, what did you find, what did you 
find doctor, what did you prescribe, whether 
there were any, who administered 
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Medical Phrases 


HE reporting of medical testimony 
presents a distinct and an interest 


ing reporting problem. Some of its 
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phases were discussed briefly in an article 
entitled “Reporting Medical Testimony,” 
in the July magazine. At that time we 
asked reporters to send us lists of medical 
terms which they have encountered in their 
work and we made special reference to an 
excellent list of such terms furnished us by 
Mr. Alexander Kaempfer, Official Re- 
porter of the Juvenile Court, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. This list of phrases, with the 
shorthand forms, we are now presenting to 
our readers. They will furnish excellent 
dictation and reading practice and will, we 





ALEXANDER KAEMPFER 


believe, serve as the nucleus of a medical 
shorthand vocabulary. If each of the re- 
porters among our readers would prepare 
a similar list from the next medical tes*i 
mony which they get in their actual court 
work, we should soon have an intensely in- 
teresting and practical list which would 
prove helpful both to the reporter at the 
beginning of his career and to the experi- 
enced reporter who is anxious to develop 
his medical Medical testi 
mony is so highly technical in its character 
that it is practically impossible for the 
shorthand writer to do this class of work 
successfully without some special training 


vocabulary. 
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Affirmative and Negative 
Phrases 

R. ARTHUR R. BAILEY makes 

M a suggestion about what he calls 

“Alternative Phrases,” which ap 


pears to us to be a good one. It is illus 
trated in the following: 


\l ar not 

\re ' > = 

Can vy or ! 0 net 
(ar int you 

( ! bet 
‘ ild you r ouldn t 


Did you or did you not 


Did vou or didn't vou 


2 2 ) 


Bove 
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Simple Testimony—III 
(For key see page 93) 
| P . 6 
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Key to Reporting Plate 


Q. Anything else? A. And that Mrs. Haley 
was causing him some trouble in the™ store. 

Q. By what name was the drug store known 
when Mr. Haley was alive? A. The Haley 
Drug Store. 

Q. It has been known by that name™ for 
many years, hasn’t it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. It was also known as the Grant Park Drug 
Store, wasn’t it? A. I have heard it called 
that. 

Q. What was printed on the labels that Mr. 
Haley used? A. I don’t know about his labels. 

Q. Do you live in the vicinity of this drug” 
store? A. Not very far away. 

Q. About how far from the drug store? A. 
Two or three blocks 

Q. In which direction? A. 
drug™ store. 

Q. Have you ever traded at this store? A. 
I have been in the store and bought a few 
things, but we seldom go that far™ west. 

Q. On which side of the street was it? A. 
On the south side of the street. 

Q. About how many people would be in the 
store” at the time you were there? A. I only 
remember a few people being there at those 
times. 

Q. What do you mean by few? 
or four. 

Q. Did they appear to be buying something? 
A. Yes. 


I live east of the 


A. Three™ 


Q. On what days of the week were you in the 
store? A. 1 would say Saturday™ night or 
Sunday. 

Q. Did this store have a soda fountain where 
they served ice cream and soft drinks? A. I 
believe it did. 

Q. Was that in’ 
or back part of the store? A. 
front window. 

Q. Were these customers that you saw in 
the’ store buying something at the fountain 
or something at one of the counters? A. 
couldn’t say. 

Q. What is your best judgment? A. I would 
say some” of them were buying at the foun- 
tain and others were buying at the counter. 

Q. You don’t know who these people were? 
A. No, I don’t. 

Q. Were” they men or women? A. 
remember about that. 

Q. Have you visited other drug stores in 
that vicinity? A.I have been in the one 
across” the street. 

Q. How did the Haley Drug Store compare 
in appearance with the drug store across the 
street? A. The Haley Drug Store seemed to 
have” a larger stock. 

Q. Is there anything you wish to say about 
this case that I have forgotten to ask you? A. 
Nothing that I think of” now. (1176) 


the front part of the store 
Right by the 


I don’t 
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Keys to the Shorthand Plates 


Investment Don’ts 


A knowledge of what not to do in investing 
is important. The following don'ts are based 
on observation and experience: 

Don’t buy oil or mining™ stocks where the 
properties are in process of development and 
are not on a paying basis. About 99 out of 100 
of these® companies fail. 

Don’t believe the rosy prospectus of any com- 
pany that promises a greater income than six 
or eight per cent on your investment. Safe 
investments™ paying more than eight per cent 
never go begging for a market. As a general 
rule any company promising more than eight 
per cent should™ be looked upon with suspicion. 

Don’t buy land or city property that you 
have never seen. 

Don’t depend entirely upon the real estate 
agent for™ information regarding land or prop- 
erty that you wish to buy. Stay in the com- 
munity a week or two, and get your knowledge 
of values and™ possibilities first-hand. 

Don’t begin operations on a large scale in a 
business in which you have no practical expe- 
rience. Go slow at first, and’® learn step by 
step the ups and downs of the business. 

Don’t buy stocks on margin. That is gam- 








bling on another man’s game. Better let™ all 
stocks of a speculative nature alone. Only 
stocks that have paid dividends for years with 
an ample surplus in earnings can be considered 
a®™ safe investment. (227)—American Magazine 
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How Do You Tackle Your Work 
Each Day? 


How do you tackle your work each day? 
Are you scared of the job vou find? 
Do you grapple the task that comes your way™ 
With a confident, easy mind? 
Do you stand right up to the work ahead 
Or fearfully pause to view it? 
Do you start to toil”® with a sense of dread, 
Or feel that you’re going to do it? 


You can do as much as you think you can, 
But you’ll™ never accomplish more; 

If you're afraid of yourself, young man, 
There's little for you in store. 

For failure comes from the inside first, 
It’s there’ if we only knew it, 

And you can win, though you face the worst, 

If you feel that you're going to do it. 
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Success! It’s™ found in the soul of you, 
And not in the realm of luck, 

The world will furnish the work to do, 
But you must provide™ the pluck. 

You can do whatever you think you can, 
It’s all in the way you view it; 

It’s all in the start that you" make, young man 
You must feel that you're going to do it. 


How do you tackle your work each day? 
With confidence clear, or dread?” 

What to yourself do you stop and say 
When a new task lies ahead? 

What is the thought that is in vour mind? 
Is fear®™ ever running through it? 

If so, just tackle the next you find 
sy thinking you’re going to do it. (244) 

Edgar A. Guest 
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War and Work 


Sir William Robertson, once a butler’s helper 
and now head of Great Britain's armies, has 
declared that of all the forces essential to 
victory only* about one-fourth can be any- 
where near the firing lines. Modern war so 
enlists the nation that private industry can 
scarcely be said to exist” any longer. But this 
change should be viewed fundamentally as one 
of opportunity rather than of sacrifice. This 
war is a national enterprise of such™® magnitude 
that for the first time since steam and elec- 
tricity have been in full use we are to have 
entire trades and industries run in'® teamwork 
toward a common end, If our leadership is up 
to its job, the results ‘will be nothing less than 
an economic revolution. The basis™ and first 
principle of it is, of course, the increase of 
human working energy. Unemployment now is 
disloyalty and bad employment comes near to 
being’ treason. Soldiers must be trained to a 
high degree of skill in their tasks—so must the 
armies that work for them. Soldiers must 
be™ fed, lodged, transported, amused, cared 
for when sick, and in short, considered as 
human beings essential to the nation. In the 
regiments of industry the” necessary working 
order must be had rather through compromise, 
conference and conciliation. In the long run 
coercion will not do the trick. The wage earn- 
er’s™ part in the state must be recognized and 
honored as is the soldier’s. This war is going 
to test our national work on a new™ scale in- 
deed, but by the same everlasting standards of 
most and best Whatever hours, conditions, 
rates of pay and methods of procedure prove 
fitted to** get the needed results in output 
must be at once established. This war will be 
won, not by reverting to slave laber, but by 
finding’” out and using the possibilities of free 
labor. That has never been done in the whole 


history of human toil, but we are going to™ do 
it. If we succeed in this, as we must, we will 
win for our children not only a safer world, 
but a better one*™ 
a place in which people will fully live. 
Collier's Weekly 


no Utopia of course, but 
(363) 
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Actual Business Letters 


Miss Gertrude O. Carter, 
Huntington, Indiana. 
Dear Madam: 

I have read both of the documents which you 
sent me with interest. ‘The first one is indeed 
well edited, and I think* should be prepared at 
once. I have, however, submitted them as 
suggested to Mr. Armstrong and he will go 
over them to-day. 

As to the” printing of the pamphlet, I do not 
know that it makes much difference where it is 
done though I had originally intended asking 
the Gazette” people to do it, as it was an ap 
propriation of some good solid facts which they 
had developed. Any action that you may take 
in” this connection will, of course, be satisfac- 
tory to me. 

Very truly yours, (112) 


—(- 


Mr. Theodore S. Edwards, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
Dear Sir: 

Mr. William Winter is unfortunately laid up 
and has been unable to beat the drum as vali 
antly as usual in advance of the* forthcoming 
Sun Spring Book Number of April 14. 

Having taken a great pride in the fine way 
in which every one of these numbers during” 
1916 established a new record, he is naturally 
very eager to see this tendency maintained. 

But leaving sentiment aside—you will be 
well® advised to have a good showing in this 
number, which on Miss Harlan’s assurance will 
be considered the “best ever” from the point of 
literary” interest. 

Yours very truly, (10+) 


0 


Mr. Frank B. Hamilton, 
Springfield, Ilinois 
Dear Sir: 

We understand that you have charge of 
questions of inheritance or succession taxes 
upon estates of nonresidents of Illinois who 
own stock in* Illinois corporations. 

Will you please inform us what position you 
take respecting the stock of the Illinois Central, 
which we understand is incorporated in Ili- 
nois” and also in other states, owned by a non- 
resident of Illinois. Does Illinois claim a suc- 
cession tax on such stock? If so, is there 
some™ established working rule by which the 
proportion of the stock’s value represented by 
the company’s assets in the State of Illinois is 
determined? 

Yours respectfully, (100) 


— 


Mr. Vincent C. Duncan, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Dear Sir: 
Sometime ago we were able to secure through 
you a pinking machine. 
We are now trving to locate an electric cut- 
ting machine for* cutting cloth bags. What 
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we want is a machine that is not too expensive, 
is we will have only a limited number of bags 
to” supply and we cannot, therefore, afford to 
put much money into a machine. 

If you manufacture a machine that you think 
will suit us, we shall appreciate your sending 
us full information and prices. If you do not 
make a machine of this kind, could you put us 
in touch” with someone who does? 

Yours very truly, (107) 


==> 


Mr. Oscar A. Hall, 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
Dear Sir: 

The next time that you are in the market for 
display fixtures of wood, we shall appreciate 
your bearing the Artcraft line in* mind. It 
may interest you to know that we are the only 
real makers of high-grade display fixtures of 
wood in the country to-day.” An actual com- 
parison of our fixtures with any other on the 
market will convince you of this assertion. 

We shall be glad at any time™ to submit 
samples of any of our fixtures that you may 
compare them at your leisure with others. 

The material construction and finish of Art- 
craft’ fixtures cannot be excelled. 

Very truly yours, (107) 


<> 


Mr. L. D. Jones, 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
My dear Sir: 

I am sure that my colleagues in the senate 
realize that my recent letter to Mr. Underwood 
was spoken as much in™ the praise of the mem- 
bers of the house, for we all stand together as 
a single team and my satisfaction in co-oper- 
ating with the members” of the senate has 
been no less keen than in co-operating with the 
members of the house. 

I want to send you these few lines” of sincere 
and genuine and personal = The 
pleasure of being associated with you grows 
is the months pass, and I want to send you™ 
is the session closes this simple message of con- 
gratulation and thanks. 

Cordially and sincerely yours, (115) 


8 


—o— 


Mr. Richard P. Carroll, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
Dear Mr. Carroll: 

You will agree with us that the cheapest 
goods are not always the most profitable. 

It is much more profitable to pay” a little 
more and get the kind of goods that will give 
your customers service and satisfaction— it’s 
more than worth the difference involved. 

You” will find Continentals to be a profitable 
investment because they are tein all the 
year round. 

There is a great and steadily increasing de- 
mand for™® White Chinchilla Cloakings, and 
striped woolen suitings. We have obtained a 
large supply of these materials and are dis- 
posing of them rapidly. If you want™ to 
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take care of the early spring trade, we suggest 
that you place your order now. 

It is better to be safe than sorry, and™ it is 
cheaper to learn by the experience of others 
than by your own 

Very cordially yours, (142) 


**Follow It Through’’ 


If you are a tyro at golf, the expert will 
tell you to keep your eye on the ball and, in 
making a stroke, to” “follow it through.” You 
are thus admonished in order that you may 
sooner or later acquire freedom of swing, de- 
velop a sense of direction and” distance, and 
make each stroke count. It is hard to get 
this faculty of “following it through”; but 
when once acquired, what ineffable satisfaction 
springs™ to life in the golfer’s breast! 

It is just so in the commercial world. There 
are plenty of men who would play the busi- 
ness game’ expertly; men whose stock of 
mental clubs and irons is complete; men of 
doughty purpose to make every putting green 
with ease and dispatch; men™ to whom the joy 
of a low score is dear But they drive into 
bunkers and hazards and they either quit the 
course in disgust,” or pay for their lack of 
skill in money, wasted energy, or nervous break- 
downs. Their stroke is uncertain and choppy; 
they do not “follow it’® through.” Look ahead, 
young man, when you tee the ball; then swing 
lustily, but in the right direction. Gauge your 
stroke and “follow it through.” (200)—The 
Pace Student 
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Creeds of Great Business Men 
John B. Stetson 


John B. Stetson was to hattery what Josiah 
Wedgwood was to pottery. That is, he evolved 


better hats by evolving better hatters. The 
old-time™ hatter, like the old-time potter and 
old-time printer, was at heart a tramp. He 


worked only when he felt like it; and much” 
of the time he didn’t feel like it. We no longer 
say, “mad as a hatter.” Stetson taught us to 
respect the hatter by teaching” the hatter to 
respect himself 

In his father’s little shop at Orange, N. J., 
up over which he was born, John B. learned 
the art’’ of hat making. Modern business is 
the newest thing in the world. It is so new and 
we are so close to it that we™ cannot realize 
the distance traveled since father was a boy. 
Back sixty or seventy years, sons were expect 
ed to learn the trades of their fathers, or 
“from father to son,” as the saying ran. For 
this reason John B. Stetson learned to make 
hats. 
Then Stetson went tramping across the™ 
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country in search of health. He overtook it 
near Pike’s Peak. On this tramp occurred an 
incident which was to make the words “Stet- 
son” and*” “hat” mean the same the world over. 
With his knowledge of felting—a science which 
dates back before Moses—Stetson scraped the 
hair from the™ skins of animals and made a 
blanket. This was used to keep off the rain. 
By the same process he made a hat of the™ 
sombrero type. This protected him from the 
sun. A horseman riding by admired the hat 
and bought it with a five-dollar gold-piece. 
This*® was the first Stetson hat. 

With a small amount of money and a large 
amount of energy, Stetson returned East and 
opened a hat shop* in Philadelphia. He occu- 
pied one small room and did all the work him- 
self. “All there is, I am,” he would say. He 
swept out, solicited™ orders, made hats and 
delivered them. Stetson was ambitious to be 
more than a maker of hats. He wanted to 
originate—to create styles. He*® found the 
way slow and rough. But he kept on keeping 
on. At last he caught the trade of Philadel- 
phia. Then his thoughts turned Westward*"— 
to that horseman and that sombrero. He 
created a new hat, “The Boss of the Plains,” 
and sent out samples “on suspicion.” Orders 
came tumbling” in from the cowboy country 
and the Stetson name was immediately started 
on the upward climb. 

Stetson observed the Three Goods of business 

good goods, good treatment of customers, 
good treatment of employees. Good goods are 


the first step in the good treatment of custom- 


ers. But without good treatment of em- 
ployees, goods can never be as good as they 
should be. 

To say “It is Stetson” was not enough for 
this master hatter. Every dealer,“* every cus- 
tomer, every employee must be made to say, “I 
am a Stetson.” And what was more, he must 
be made to feel it. This®™ idea and all that it 
means moved Stetson out of a small room and 
into a large factory with more than five thou- 
sand happy, prosperous™ employees. 

Stetson established an apprentice system of 
real worth. A beginner was paid a fair wage, 
with the understanding that if he stayed out 
the’ full period of three years, he would re- 
ceive a bonus for every week he had worked. 
This was an inducement for a boy to stick’ 
until he had learned his trade. It was a way 
to increase efficiency. 

To change the shiftless, drinking, tramp hat- 
ter into a reliable, industrious citizen,” he 
established the Stetson Building and Loan As- 
sociation. In this way he helped his men to 
build and own homes. The minute a man 
holds™ the deed to a home, he is a better work- 
man and a better citizen. He never forgot his 
own search for health, and so he™ was a 
stickler for plenty of light and air. Every 
Stetson employee shares in the profits of the 
company. This is another way of making** 
better workmen; also better goods. The spirit 
of John B. Stetson goes marching on. (689) 
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Bad Money 


If you found a counterfeit dime, a plugged 
quarter, or a Mexican dollar in your pay envel- 
ope on Saturday, what would you do? 

Of course*™ you would. 

Well—did you ever take count of the spur- 
ious minutes you passed off on the firm in a 
week, for which you expected® them and for 
which they did pay you good money? 

Did you ever check up your time as closely 
as you checked up the contents” of the pay 
envelope? 

Think it over. 


(82) Office Appliances 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


Cora House, Newark, IIl. 

Vera C. Hovey, Belvidere, Il. 

Eva Hunt, Ashton, Ill. 

Gladys L. Jackson, Momence, Il. 
Elaine C. Jefferis, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Alice B. Keeney, Somersville, Conn. 
Carrie Kempster, Coldwater, Mich. 
Lillian M. Kieke, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Helen Kunza, Champaign, IIl. 

Mrs. Lucy Hinkson Lacy, Dallas, Texas. 
Jennie M. Lade, Polar, Wis. 

Louise Lawrence, Belvidere, II. 

Louis Andrew Leslie, Salem, Mass. 
Richard Anthony Mackin, Chicago, Il. 
Libbie W. Maclean, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Lilly V. Maddux, Carlyle, Il. 

Rosalie F. Malott, Bloomington, Ind. 
Emily March, Oshkosh, Wis. 

H. Lew Mathre, Chicago, Il. 

Segrid E. Mattson, Merrill, Wis. 

Mrs. May A. McCoy, Bainbridge, Ohio. 
Harold D. McCullough, Gooding, Idaho. 
Helen McNutt, Hammond, Ind. 

Bessie S. Melvin, Sciota, III. 

Vera V. Merriman, Medford, Oreg. 
Belle B. Moore, Otterbein, Ind. 
Eleanor Mott, Mankato, Minn. 
Josephine Mueller, Wilmette, IIl. 
Elizabeth Nettleton, Ashton, III. 

Della Nunneley, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Gertrude M. O’Brien, Saginaw, Mich. 
R. D. Orcutt, La Porte, Ind. 

R. Overall, Farmington, Mo. 

Bess L. Parr, Richmond, Va. 

Stella F. Perkins, Wilmette, Ill. 

Ruth Phelps, Wells, Minn. 

Margaret Pohl, Charlestown, W. Va. 
Hannah L. B. Protzman, Bellevue, Ohio. 
Jean Rae, Omaha, Nebr. 

Eleanor T. Ray, Eureka, Ill. 

Herbert H. Riddell, Greenfield, Mass. 
Dorothy Rood, Streator, IIl. 

Ralf T. Runge, Baraboo, Wis. 

May Sanders, Kansas City, Mo. 





